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ABSTRACT 



The Significant Bilingual Instructional Features (SBIF) 
study was designed to identify, describe, and verify features 
of bilingual education important for the instruction of lim- 
ited English proficient (LEP) students. This document repre- 
sents one verification activity: the compatibility of the 
findings from Part I of the study with other research. 

To determine the compatibility of the SBIF findings, five 
papers were commissioned from well-known education researchers 
for presentation at a one-day working ueeting held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., in February, 1983. These papers, together with a de- 
scription of the Part I findings, constitute the bulk of this 
report. 

The topics and the researchers who addressed them were: 

1. Five Significant Bilingual Instructional Features: 
A Summary of Findings from Part I of the SBIF De- 
scriptive Study by William J. Tikunoff; 

2. Active Teaching, Teacher Expectations, and Student 
Perceptions in Regular and Bilingual Settings 

by Thomas L. Good; 

3. Effective Language Use in Bilingual Classes by 
Lily Wong Fillmore; 

4. Second Language Acquisition in School Settings by 
Christina Bratt Paulston; 

5. Implications of the SBIF Descriptive Study for 
Teacher Education by George M. Blanco; and 

6. Functional Language Proficiency in Context: Class- 
room Participation as an Interactive Process by 
James Cummins . 
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PREFACE 



In October or 1980, the National Institute of Education 
(NIE) provided funding for the Far West Laboratory for Educa- 
tional Research and Development (FWLERD) to form, in conjunc- 
tion with eight other nationally prominent educational insti- 
tutions and agencies, a consortium for the descriptive study 
cf Significant Bilingual Instructional Features (SBIF) . This 
is a three-year, multifaceted study of significant bilingual 
instructional practices and elements in bilingual instruction- 
al settings, and as such, it is part of the proposed work scope 
of the Part C Coordinating Committee on Bilingual Education 
Research (U.S. Department of Education). The intent is to pro- 
vide important information that will increase understanding of 
bilingual instruction, and subsequently increase oppor'tuni ties 
for students with limited or no proficiency in English to par- 
ticipate fully and successfully in the educational process. 

The study was designed in two parts. Part I identified and 
described those features of bilingual instruction considered 
to be significant in terms of their consequences for limited Eng 
lish proficient (LEP) students. In Part II, these findings were 
verified in four major studies. 

Part I of the study took place during the 1980-81 school 
year, and Part II occurred in 1981-82. Data analysis for Part 
I was accomplished by October of 1981. Part II data are under- 
going analysis, and reporting will be completed by September 
of 1983, at which time the project terminates. 



Overall Strategy of the Study 

The SBIF descriptive study is one of several research activ 
ities guided by the Part C Research Agenda for Bilingual Educa- 
tion, in direct response to a Congressional mandate issued in 
1978. In search of data to inform its consideration for renewal 
of support for bilingual education. Congress directed the Secre- 
tary of Education to "develop a national research program for 
bilingual education." In turn, the directors of the Office of 
Bilingual Education and Minority Language Affairs (OBEMLA) and 
the National Institute of Education (NIE) were instructed to co- 
ordinate a program of research to respond to Congress' questions 

Results from this study, along with those from other 
specially commissioned studies, are expected to provide Con- 
gress with information regarding instructional features that 
provide successful access to learning for LEP students, as 
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well as the long-range consequences of these features. Fur- 
thermore, along with results from other studies conducted 
under the aegis of the Part C Research Agenda, findings from 
the 3BIF study are expected to inform practice, thus resulting 
in their inclusion in instructional programs for LEP students. 



Consortium Formed to Conduct the Study 

The study was conducted by a consortium of nine educa- 
tional institutions and agencies, collaborating with school 
districts that serve ethnolinguistically diverse student popu- 
lations. Consortium members, participating school districts, 
and targeted ethnolinguistic populations included in both 
parts of the study were: 

o ARC Associates, Inc., in collaboration with the Oakland 
and San Francisco school districts, California, focus- 
ing on students whose home language is one of the Chi- 
nese languages — Sau-Lim Tsang , principal inves*-igator . 

o Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and De- 
velopment, in collaboration with the San Francisco 
Unified School District, California, focusing on mul- 
tilingual classrooms with students representing many 
home languages — Joaquin Armendariz, principal investi- 
gator. 

o Florida State University, in collaboration with the 
Dade County Public Schools in Miami, Florida, focusing 
on Cuban and Cuban-American students whose home lan- 
guage is Spanish — Roger Kaufman, principal investi- 
gator. 

o Hunter College of the City University of New York, in 
collaboration with Community School District 4, New 
York City, focusing on Puerto Rican students whose 
home language is Spanish — Jose A. Vazquez-Faria , prin- 
cipal investigator. 

o Navajo Nation Division of Education in collaboration 
with schools serving the Navajo Nation in northeastern 
Arizona — Gail Goodman, principal investigator. 

o Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, in 
collaboration with El Paso Public Schools, El Paso, 
Texas, focusing on Mexican and Mexican-American 
students whose home language is Spanish — Domingo 
Dominguez , principal investigator. 

Consortium members and school districts participating in 
Part II only of the study were: 
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o CEMREL, Inc., in collaboration with the Chicago 
Public Schools, Illinois, focusing on classrooms 
in which the home language of many students is 
Spanish — Harriet Doss-Willis, principal inves- 
tigator, 

o Northwest Regional Education Laboratory, in col- 
laboration with the Salem, Oregon, public schools, 
focusing on students whose home language is either 
Vietnamese or Spanish — Alfredo Aragon, principal 
investigator, 

o University of Hawaii, in collaboration with the 
Hawaii Department of Education, focusing on 
Filipino students whose home language is Ilokano — 
Morris Lai, principal investigator. 



Description of the Study 



As stated earlier, the study was designed in two phases. 
Part I identified and described features of bilingual instruc- 
tion considered to be significant in terms of their consequences 
for students of limited English proficiency. This part of the 
study involved 232 target students in 58 classrooms at six na- 
tionally representative sites. Part II of the study focused on 
verification of the features and consequences identified during 
Part I. This second phase of the study included 356 target 
students in 89 classrooms at eight sites. Both parts of the 
study are described below. 



Part I of the Study 

Although it was not required by the RFP, schools and class- 
rooms identified as successful bilingual instructional settings 
served as the focus of the study. In its proposal, the consor- 
tium argued that significant bilingual instructional features 
are more likely to be found in such settings. Thus, the 58 
classrooms in the Part I sample were nominated by constituents 
at their respective sites to be among the most successful bi- 
lingual instructional settings in the participating school dis- 
tricts^ 

In its first year, the study addressed research questions 
related to six sets of research constructs. These appear in 
Table i, along with questions addressed and data sources tapped 
for information. 

While the majority of data sourcco for the study were con- 
tained within the classrooms, two additional sources of informa- 
tion were also considered important. Both were located outside 
the immediate vicinity of the classroom, although they impinge 
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Table i 



Constructs r Research Questions , and Data Sources for 

Part I of the Study 



lUQCtllful 

M11n9u«1 
1nitruCtlon<l 

tttttA9S 


»at Teaturfs/crittrit do various experts esKmg binngudJ edtfc«- 
tlon conttltytnt {roups u%9 In otttnilnlng th«t • bilingual In- 
Structlon«1 ttttfng (Khool too cUssroom) fs succtsiful? 

ConstUutnt groups «r«: bilingual Otfucitlon progr«A olrtctors. 
principals, ttacfvtrs, p«rtnts, ttc. 

Arc succtss IfKllcators flMllar or Olfftrtnt pistO on clltnt 
groups, tthnollngulstic coMposltlon of Unguage Minority stu- 
otnt population, sitt, Itvtl of education (elementary/school* 
junior higt) school, senior high school |. and school classroom? 


eptn enfl?s 1nt«ryic«t »un represen- 
tatives of various client groups at 
eKh of six proposed Part I sites. 

Bilingual education classroom evi* 
dencing success criteria 


n«cro* itvei 
context d«t« 


unat t( tne school* community, biitngual education program, 
end family context within nhich each of the sample cUssrooms 
Is nested'' What, If any, similarities/differences in the 
nacro-level context exists across sites and classrooms? 


Open.enoeo intervieMS wun schoO' 
principals, parents, others, at the 
classroom site. 

Review of av^tlaole docu^nts ano 
program plans. 

Informal observations in conn^ni:^. 

Project director anc data coMectc 
knovrleoge of comnwnitjy 


structure of 
the cI«tiroGm 


(For each activity strjcture dimension) t^at forms are uti- 
1l2ed In classrooms in bilingual schooling settings'' 

Do differences on one dimension, e.g., language of Instruc- 
tion, Interact Mith/appear to be related to differences in 
other dimensions, e.g., student choice*' 


Narrative oescnpiions sasec on i-- 
dass observations. 

General descriptive data obtaioec 
during 1n-class observation. 


Ai location 
of Tine 


How is time aiiDcateo in exemplary bilingual schooling set- 
tings by content area, language of instruction, stuoeot Ian- 
guage characteristics, resources, ano category of teaching, 
learning activity'' 

Does allocation of time oiffer according to configuration of 
macro-context levels' 


In.class ooservations using st^p* 
watch ano codin( sheet. 


Tedc^e*- 
fdna:;les 


wnicri, if an^ . active teacnmc benaviors do tedcners in suc- 
cessful bilingual schooling settings use i^hen teaching reao- 
ino a"0 rvat^' 


Active tea: 'ling oDse'vatio^ 
Instrunents. 


wnat expectations co teachers m Diiing^a^ settings have for 
Language ^'inonty Stuoents anc students who speak the majority 
language 

What, if any. similarities/oifferences in expectations occur 
across teachers based on teacher's mother tongue, years of 
teaching in a Dilingual education program, professional oevel* 
opnent relateo to instruction of Language Minority Students'' 

What sense of efficiicy Is expressed by teachers? Does effica- 
cy appear to be relateo to teacher's mother tongue, etc.? 
(see above) 

In teacher's opinion, what Is intent of instruction? Is In- 
tent similar/different depending upon student language, age. 
Subject area'' 


Curriculjf' inte''vie*s. 


What patterns of interaction, in general, occur between teach- 
ers ano students in bilingual schooling settings? 

What work activity and institutional demands are litposed by 
teachers in the classroom? Are tnese rel&ied to student's 
ethnolinguistic background, teacher's Intent, sense of ef fl- 
eecy, expectations for students? 

What relationships exist, if any between teacher intent and 
what the teacher does during instruction? 


Narrative oescnption of 
teKher behavior. 


Stuoent 


What is the language proficiency in Li and 12 of the Language 
Minority Students In each classroom, based on teacher ratings 
•nd other data sources? 


Teacher ratings of langwage pro* 
ficiency. other alreao/ availaDte 
proficiency data. 


What is the Acaovnic Learning lime or Language Minority Stu- 
dents in bilingual Instructloncl settings, by cUssroom, site, 
end across ^ite? 


Acaocnic Learning Tine data. 

Descriptive narratives of stuce**: 
participation in the dassroor. 


What social cognitive understandings do Language minority Stu* 
oents express regarding instructional d»fiands, teacher author, 
ity, distributive justice in appHcetlon of classroom re- 
sources ano specific work activity demands? 


Social cognitive unoerstancmg 
Interviews. 




How do Language Minority students participate in classroom in- 
structlonal activities? Is one style of participation aiore 
productive for some students than otVirs? 

Wijt, If any, relitlonships exist between the Language Minority 
Student's proficiency, ALT, participation styla(s), and/or 
social cognitive understandings? 


Narrative description of stuoent 
behavior in the classroom. 

Participation style analysis. 
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upon and influence both instructional activites and their even- 
tual impact or consequences for students of limited English pro- 
ficiency. These are (a) what constituents of bilingual educa- 
tion — e.g., parents, teachers, students, administrators — con- 
sider indicators of success in bilingual instruction and what 
these mean for LEPs; and (b) what constitutes the macro-level 
context variables that further define and describe the school, 
district, and community in which the bilingual instructional 
settings in the study are located. 

From January through June of the 1980-81 school year, 
classroom data for Part I of the study were collected. There 
were two levels of data collection activites. The first (Level 
1) involved the collection of several kinds of data from the 
sample classrooms at each of the consortium sites. At the sec- 
ond (Level 2), one or two classrooms were studied intensively 
at each site in order to produce an ecological case study for 
each. 

Level 3 data collection . For the 58 classrooms of the 
study sample, four sets of constructs were included in the 
Level 1 data collection. These were: (a) organizational struc - 
ture of the classroom in terms of language of instruction, con- 
tent (subject), work group size and composition, degree and 
nature of cooperation/collaboration among students, student 
choice options, nature and mode of teacher's evaluation of stu- 
dent work, and interdependency of these factors for work com- 
pletion; (b) allocation of time by content, by language of 
instruction (LI or L2) and by who is instructing (teacher or 
other adult), to use of instructional materials in LI and L2, 
to LEP students and to others, and among different instructional 
activities; (c) teacher variables in terms of active teaching, 
teachers' expectations and sense of efficacy; and (d) student 
variables in terms of language proficiency, participation in 
classroom learning activities, academic achievement with 
emphasis on academic learning time for reading/language arts 
and mathematics instruction, and social cognitive understanding 
of students. 



Level 2 data collect ion. The second level of the Part 
I study resulted in nine intensive, ecological case studies of 
bilingual instruction. These case studies were designed to ob-- 
tain richer, more detailed information for nine of the class- 
rooms included in the first level of data collection for Part 
I. The nine classrooms included two kindergarten classes, one 
first grade class, one combination grades one-two class, one 
second grade class, one combination grades two-three class, 
one combination grades three-four-five class, and two fifth 
grade classes. 

Data were collected in the following sequence: (a) a 
teacher interview was conducted to determine instructional 
goals and how the classroom operates as an instructional-social 




system, as well as to describe a student who functions success- 
fully in this system; (b) then, for each of three o'c four in- 
structional events , (1) an interview was conducted with the 
teacher to determine the intent of instruction for that event; 
(2) observation of instruction followed, focusing concurrently 
on the teacher and on the four target students; (3) a debrief- 
ing interview was conducted with the teacher, to learn if in- 
struction had proceeded as intended and if, in his/her opinion, 
target students had "learned" what was intended; and (4) de- 
briefing interviews were conducted with tPiiget students to de- 
termine what they believed they were being asked to do, if 
they felt they had been successful at completing tasks and how 
they knew this, and their social cognitive understandings of 
how the classroom instructional-social system operates. 

Table ii provides a list of documents and reports emerging 
from Part I of the SBIF study. 



Part II of the Study 

Information from Part I data analysis provided the basis 
for Part II of the study. Part II has been carried out during 
the second and third years of funding (1981-82 and 1982-83 
school years). It is intended to verify the findings from 
Part I. The verification activities include: 

o Verification of aspects of instruction identified in 

the Part I study classrooms in other ethnolinguistic bi- 
Jingual instructional settings. To accomplish this, in- 
quiry was focused on new classrooms added to the sample 
at three consortium sites (CEMREL, University of Hawaii, 
and Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory) as well 
as new classrooms at Part I sites (Study I-A/B) . 

o Stability of the instructional system and process across 
two academic years. To accomplish this, ten teachers 
from the Part I classrooms observed during the 1980-81 
school year were studied with a new group of students 
in Part II during the 1981-82 school year (Study II- 
A). Stability in terms of LEP students' participation 
in bilingual instruction was also studied. In doing so, 
86 students observed in Part I were followed into 
their new classrooms in the 1981-82 school year (Study 
II-B) . 

o Utility from both research and program improvement pers- 
pectives. To accomplish this, teachers from four of 
the Part I study classrooms were asked to select, from 
among the variety of significant bilingual instructional 
features identified in Part I, those they considered most 
useful in instructing LEP students (Study III). 
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Table ii 

Research Documents and Reports for SBIF Study: Part I 



Document/Report Number 



Title 



SBIF-80-D.1 
SBIF--80-D.2 

SBIF-80-D.1.1 
SBIF--81--D.1.1 

SBIF-81-D.3 

SBIF-81-R.4 
SBIF-81-D.6 



SBIF-81-D.7 
SBIF-81-D.7.1 

SBIF-81-R.7 
SBIF-81-R.6-I 



SBIF-81-R.5/ 
R.6-II 



SBIF-81-R.2/ 

R.6-III.1 



Description of the Study 

Research Design: Part I of the 
SBIF Study 

Overview of the SBIF Study 

Review of the Literature for 

a Descriptive Study of Significant 

Bilingual Instructional Features 

Sample Description and Data Gather- 
ing Schedules: Part I of the SBIF 
Study 

Preliminary Analysis of Part I of 
the SBIF Study 

Criteria to Select Instructional 
Features and Consequences for Lim- 
ited English Language Proficient 
Students for Part II of the SBIF 
Study 



Research Design: 
SBIF Study 



Part II of the 



Accommodation of the Seminar 
of Scholars ' Recommendations 
for the Part II Research Design 

Executive Summary of Part I 
of the SBIF Study 

Volume I: Introduction and Overview 
of Part I of the Study 

Volume II: Success Indicators and 
Consequences for Limited English 
Language Proficient Students in the 
SBIF Study 

Volume 111*1: Bilingual Instruc- 
tional Perspectives: Organization 
of Bilingual Instruction in the 
Classrooms of the SBIF Study 



xi 
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Table ii (continued) 
Research Documents and Reports for SBIF Study: Part I 



Document/Report Number 



Title 



SBIF-81-R.3/ 

R.6-III.2 



SBIF-81-R.6-IV 



SBIF-81-R.6-V 



SBIF-81-R.6-I-A.1 



SBIF-81-R.6-I-A.2 



SBIF-81-R.6-I-A.3 



SBIF-81-R.6-I-A.4 



SBIF-81-R.6-I-A.5 



SBIF-81-R.6-I-A.6 



SBIF-81-R.5/ 



SBIF-81-R.5/ 

R.6-VI-B.2 



SB-^F-81-R.5/ 

R.6-VI-B. 3 



Volume III. 2: Bilingual Instruc- 
tional Perspectives: Allocation of 
Time in the Classrooms of the SBIF 
Study 

Volume IV: Teaching in Successful 
Bilingual Instructional Settings 

Volume V: Consequences for Students 
in Successful Bilingual Instructional 
Settings 

Appendix A.l: Macro-level Context 
Report: Site 01 

Appendix A. 2: Macro-level Context 
Report: Site 0 2 

Appendix A, 3: Macro-level Context 
Report: Site 03 

Appendix A. 4: Macro-level Context 
Report: Site 04 

Appendix A. 5: Macro-level Context 
Report: Site 05 

Appendix A. 6: Macro-level Context 
Report: Site 06 

Appendix B.l: An Ecological Case 
Study of Bilingual Instruction 
(Engl ish/Spanish ) in Kindergarten : 
Site 01 

Appendix B.2: An Ecological Case 
Study of Bilingual Instruction 
(Engl ish/Spanish ) in Combined 
Grades 1 & 2: Site 01 

Appendix B.3: An Ecological Case 
Study of Bilingual Instruction 
(English/Spanish) in Combined 
Grades 2 & 3: Site 02 
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Table ii (continued ) 
Research Documents and Reports for SBIF Study: Part I 

Document/Report Number Title 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.4: An Ecological Case 

R.6-VI-B.4 Study of Bilingual Instruction 

(English/Spanish) in Grade 2: 
Site 03 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.5: An Ecological Case 

R,6-Vi-B.5 Study of Bilingual Instruction 

(English/Navajo) in Grade 1: 
Site 04 

SBIF-Sl-R. 5/ Appendix B.6: An Ecological Case 

R.6-VI-B.6 Study of Bilingual Instruction 

(English/Cantonese) in Grade 5: 
Site 05 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.7: An Ecological Case 

R.6-VI-B.7 Study of Bilingual Instruction 

(English/Cantonese) in Grade 5: 
Site 05 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.8: An Ecological Case 

R.6-VI-B.8 Study of Bilingual Instruction 

(English/Spanish) in Grade 1: 
Site 06 

SBIF-81-R.5/ Appendix B.9: An Ecological Case 

R.6-7I-B.9 Study of Bilingual Instruction 

(English/Spanish) in Combined 
Grades 3, 4, & 5: Site 06 

SBIF-81-R. 6-C Training Manual for Data Collection 

SBIF Study 

SBIF-81-R.8 State-of-tiie-Project Report: 

SBIF Study 
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o Compatibilit y of Fart I findings with those of "^ted 
research — e.g.^ research on teaching per se, bi i^jual 
education research, successful schools research, re- 
search in related academic disciplines, and other re- 
search sponsored by the Part C Coordinafing Committefj. 
To accomplish this, Part I findings were addressed by 
recognized researchers in the above areas. Thvjy pre- 
pared analytical papers comparing their data wilrh Part 
I findings, these were the focus of a national working 
meeting held in February, 1983 (Study IV). 

Table iii presents the list of reports associated with Part 
II of the SBIF study. 

This volume represents one of the four SBIF study veri- 
fication activities: the compatibility of the Part I findings 
with other research. The compatibility verification was carried 
out by commissioning papers from five education experts who pre- 
sented their reports at a one-day compatibility meeting. The 
meeting was attended by bilingual education practitioners and 
policy de elopers, legislative representatives, and others in- 
terested in the SBIF study findings. 
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Table iii 

Research Documents and Reports for SBIF Study: Part II 



Document/Report ^3umber 



Title 



SBIF-83-R.il 
SBIF-83-R.12 
SBIF-83-R.13 



SBIF-83-R.13.1 

SBIF-83-R. 15/16 
SBIF-83-R.9/10 

SBIF-83-R.14 



Site and Sample Descriptions SBIF 
Study: Part II 

Verification of Bilingual Instruc- 
tional Features 

Stability of Instructional System 
and Process for a Sample of Ten 
Bilingual Teachers in the SBIF 
Study 

Stability of Instructional System 
and Process for a Sample of Eighty- 
Five Students in the SBIF Study 

Utility of the SBIF Features for the 
Instruction of LEP Students 

Compatibility of the SBIF Features 
with Other Research on Instruction 
for LEP Students 



Executive Summary: 
SBIF Study 



Part II of the 
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CHAPTER ONE 



INTRODUCTION TO THE COMPATIBILITY REPORT 



One of the verification questions for Part II of the SBIF 
descriptive study concerned the compatibility of findings from 
Part I with those in the research of others. The question asked 
for the study was: 

Are the instructional features and consequences 
for LEP students found to be significant in Part 
I of the study compatible with more general re- 
search findings? 

To answer this question, five papers were commissioned by 
v;ell--known education researchers who were to compare Part I find-- 
ings with their own research as well as the research of others. 
Paper topics w-^re identified by the Consortium and focused on 
issues that emerged during Part I of the study. Each issue 
revolves around policy development considerations with respect 
to providing effective instructional services for LEP students, 
as well as adding to our understanding of effective instruction 
generally . 

Papers v/ere presented by their authors at a one-day precon-- 
ference session at the annual meeting of the National Associa-- 
tion for Bilingual Education (NABE) held 15 February 1983 in 
Washington, D.C. Approximately 75 persons attended the Com- 
patibility Meeting, representing practitioners, policy develop- 
ers, legislative representatives, and personnel from federal, 
state, and local education agencies. Following questions and 
general discussion at the meeting, final versions of the papers 
were prepared by authors and submitted for inclusion in this 
document . 

The five major issued identified for paper topics are 
briefly discussed below. 



Compatibility Study Topics 

Topic 1. Contributions of the SBIF Descriptive Study to Extend - 
ing Our Understanding of Effective Instruction 

Findings from Part I describe uow teachers in the sample 
delivered basic skills instruction for LFP students in addition 
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to focusing cn development of their English language skills. 
Although the SBIF study data dealt specifically with LEP stu- 
•dents, findings from the study may be applicable to the study 
of effective instruction in general. The question for this 
topic was, "What do the findings from Part I of the SBIF de- 
scriptive study contribute to research and practice regarding 
effective instruction for all students?" Three areas of poten-- 
tial contributions are: 

1. Identification of requirements for competent student 
participation in instruction. Research on teaching typically 
has focused on identifying teaching behavior that directly 
relates to desired student performance, usually measured on 
academic tests of achievement in reading and mathematics. Data 
from Part I, however, offer an alternative approach to studying 
effective instruction. In that LEP students come to school 
without proficiency in English, the study focused on what stu- 
dents had to do to obtain the necessary information to partici- 
pate competently in instructional activity . 

2. Mediation of instruction. Teachers in the Part I sam- 
ple mediated instruction in three ways that were directly relat- 
ed to the learning ccharacter istics of their LEP students. Con- 
ceptually, mediation of instruction serves to differentiate in- 
structional treatments for students with different learning 
characteristics. If so, then one can ask, "Do teachers differen- 
tiate instruction, using varying mediational strategies geared 

to the specific needs of the students?" 

3. Congruence of teacher intent, organization and delivery 
of instruction, and intended student outcomes. To date, little 
research has focused on the linkage between (a) what a teacher 
intends to result from instruction, (b) how instruction is organ- 
ized and delivered, and (c) whether or not students learned what 
was intended. One of the five SBIF features strongly suggests 
that effective instruction includes this dimension. If this is 
so, what are the resulting implications for further research on 
teaching and for translation into teacher education? 

This topic was addressed by Thomas L. Good. Dr. Good is 
a professor in the Department of Curriculum and Instruction of 
the University of Missouri at Columbia. He is also a research 
associate at the Center for Research in Social Behavior at the 
University. 



Topic 2: Effective Instruction of LEP Students 



Two features identified in Part I as important for the in- 
struction of LEP students were: the use of LI and L2 for in- 
struction, and the integration of English language development 
with basic skills instruction. The question for this topic was: 
What do these two features suggest for research and practice in 
the effective instruction of LEP students? 



For instance: What is the desirable balance between uses 
of LI and L2 for instruction, and under what contextual con- 
ditions? Which language for which subject area? Is there a 
degree of difference in uses of Ll and L2 for the instruction 
of younger vs. older students? Is the teacher's language pro- 
ficiency an issue (as contrasted with being able to demonstrate 
effective communication in Ll during instruction)? If so, what 
is a reasonable measure of teachers' language proficiency for 
instructional purposes? 

This topic was addressed by Lily Wong Fillmore. Dr. Wong 
Fillmore is an associate professor in the School of Education, 
University of California at Berkeley, and is principal investi- 
gator for another Department of Education bilingual education 
research project on language learning in bilingual classes. 



Topic 3. Second Language Acquisition in Schooling Settings 

The integrative approach of the Part I teachers to Eng- 
lish language development and basic skills instruction raised 
questions concerning second language acquisition. This inte- 
grative method contrasted with the "isolative" or pull-out ap- 
proach used frequently for ESL instruction. The use of two 
such different techniques encourages a discussion of appropriate 
instruction of LEP students to achieve English language pro- 
ficiency. FIbw much time should be spent in language develop- 
ment in comparison to other subject areas? In which languages 
(Ll only, or both Ll and L2)? Is there a difference among ethno- 
linguistic groups with relation to a focus on development of 
both Ll and L2? Can a stronger case be established for the in- 
tegrative approach for language development vs. other approaches? 

This topic was addressed by Christina Paulston, chairman 
of the Department of General Linguistics and co-director of the 
English Language Institu*-e of the University of Pittsburgh. 



Topic 4. Implications of Part I Findings for Teacher Education 

The three ways in which teachers from the Part I sample 
mediated instruction for LEP students may have implications for 
teacher education. What does this information say about educa- 
tion of teachers of LEP students? Does a potential teacher of 
LEP students have to have Ll as his/her native language, or can 
this be acquired as an adult for instructional use? Even when a 
teacher is a native speaker of Ll, is (s)he automatically effec- 
tive in its use for instruction? If not, how can (s)he acquire 
Ll at a level useful for classroom instruction? If the integra- 
tive approach to second-language acquisition within schooling 
settings is an appropriate approach, how can the instructional 
skills of integrative language development be taught? Can we 
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assume that a teacher from the LI culture automatically will be 
sensitive to and appropriately use such information? If not, 
which of these cultural mediators can be taught? Are there some 
which cannot be taught? If so, what are the implications for 
teacher education in general? 

This topic was addressed by George Blanco, associate pro- 
fessor of curriculum and instruction at the University 0£ 
Texas at Austin. He has served as a foreign language consul- 
tant, as director of the Office of Bilingual Education for the 
University of Texas, and as director of a Title VII post- 
doctoral institute for bilingual education teacher trainers. 



Topic 5; Student Functional Proficiency as an Indicator of 
Entry-level Skills for Monolingual-English Instr u ::tion 

Historically, LEP students' achievement test scores in 
basic skills and/or English language proficiency have been 
used to assign them to or exit them from bilingual instruc- 
tional programs. Part I findings suggest that other, in- 
class observational information also indexes an LEP student's 
ability to function in monolingual English instructional set- 
tings. Competent student participation has been labeled 
"functional proficiency" when a student is able tcf understand 
task demands and follow through on instructional assignments. 
If a student can function proficiently in a bilingual instruc- 
tional setting when instruction is delivered primarily in 
English, is this a better predictor than achievement tests 
of successful participation later in a monolingual English 
instructional setting? 

The concept of functional proficiency requires a definition 
that is rigorously specified in terms of student behavior and 
verified by information from, other studies. For example, while 
we can describe various student participation characteristics 
during instruction, some of these seem to vary by ethnolin- 
guistic groups of students. How do we accommodate these dif- 
ferences in light of the apparent common set of instructional 
and institutional task demands across classrooms of the sample? 
How do participation characteristics relate to Academic Learning 
Time (ALT); to obtaining and making use of instructional feed- 
back; to giving accurate feedback to others? What determines 
functional proficiency for monolingual English students in mono- 
lingual English instructional settings, and are these similar 
for LEP students in bilingual instructional settings? 

This topic was addressed by James Cummins, associate pro- 
fessor. Modern Language Centre, Department of Curriculum of 
the Ontario Institute for Studies in Education in Toronto, 
Canada . 
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CF-IAPTER TWO 

FIVE SIGNIFICANT BILINGUAL INSTRUCTIONAL FEATURES 
A Suminary of Findings from Part I of the SBIF Descriptive Study 

VJilliam J. Tikunoff 



The plight of children who come to school speaking a lan-~ 
guage other than English always has posed a challenge for Ameri- 
can educators. Because English is the medium of instruction in 
U.S. schools, limited English proficient (LEP) students are de- 
nied access to instruction until they can understand the language 
in which it is delivered. Thus thoir first task is to develop 
proficiency in the English language. At the same time, however, 
they are expected to progress academically at a normal rate for 
children of their age. 

Instructional expectations for LEP students are twofold: (a) 
they are required to develop English language proficiency, and 
(b) they are expected to maintain normal progress in attaining 
academic skills. How best to accomplish these concurrent in- 
structional objectives for LEP students has been the basis for 
considerable national debate, and is one of the questions posed 
by the Part C Research Agenda for Bi.lingual Education of the U.S. 
Department of Education in order to provide Congress with in- 
fornation regarding the educational naeds of LEP students. 

The Significant Bilingual Instructional Features (SBIF) des- 
criptive study was a Part C study funded through the National In^ 
stitute of Education (NIE) beginning in 1980. The major goal of 
the study was to identify and describe instructional features that 
are significant in terns of positive instructional consequences 
for LEP students. To attain this goal, the Consortium which con- 
ducted the study was guided by the following rationale. 

In the search for significant bilingual instructional fea- 
tures, it was posited that such features are more likely to be 
found in classes v/hose teachers are deemed to be among the most 
successful bilingual instructors. In a sense, the guiding stra- 
tegy of the study was to locate places where bilingual instruc- 
tion works and identify and describe how it works. This was 
accomplished in Part I of the study during the 1980-81 school 
year. In Part II, conducted during the 1981-82 school year, four 
questions of verification were pursued with respect to the verifi- 
ability, stability, utility, and compatibility of the Part I find- 
ings. This report concerns Part I findings only. 
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Persons representing different perspectives participated 
in nominating teachers considered to be among the most success- 
ful bilingual instructors at each of the Part I study sites. 
The resulting sample comprised 58 teachers and 232 target LEP 
students of varying ethnolinguistic backgrounds from Kindergarten 
through grade six at six nationally selected sites. They were 
observed during ten full days of basic skills instruction across 
several weeks early in 1981 using both quantitative and quali- 
tative observational strategies . 

A broad spectrum of bilingual education programs was found. 
Curriculum and program content, related instructional goals and 
objectives, and instructional materials varied widely. In ad- 
dition, school district policies, educational philosophies, and 
teachers' theories differed with respect to the instructional 
approaches thought to be most appropriate for accomplishing the 
two concurrent instructional goals for LEP students, i.e., de- 
veloping their English language proficiency while teaching them 
academic skills. 

To be significant, an instructional feature had to meet 
four criteria. First, it had to be relevant in the research 
literature in terms of positive instructional consequences for 
LEP students. Second, it had to have occurred frequently and to 
a high degree in the Part I classes. Third, it must have been 
identified by teachers in the sample during their analysis of 
their own instruction as being significant for purposes of bi- 
lingual education and in terms of positive consequences for LEP 
students. Fourth, during analysis, features or clusters of 
features had to be associated with desirable consequences for 
LEP students. 

While program variables did not meet the prespecified cri- 
teria for significance, five instructional features were iden- 
tified that did. These features are particularly interesting 
for two reasons. First, all five features are teaching beha- 
viors rather than curriculum or materials. Second, regardless 
of variation in programs, curriculum and materials, school dis- 
trict policies, philosophies of instruction, and ethnolinguistic 
groups, the teachers in the Part I sample exhibited all five 
features frequently and consistently. 



Overview of the Part I Findings 



The five instructional features identified in Part I as 
significant for the instruction of LEP students are described 
as follows. 

1. Successful teachers of LEP students exhibit a con - 
gruence of instructional intent, organization and delivery 
of instruction , and student consequences . They specify task 
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outcomes and what students irust do to accomplish tasks com-- 
petently. In addition, they communicate (a) high expectations 
for LEP students in terms of learning, and (b) a sense of ef- 
ficacy in terms of their own ability to teach. 

2. Successful teachers of LEP students, like effective 
teachers generally, exhibit use of "active teaching" behaviors 
which have been found to be related to increased student per- 
formance on academic tests of achievement in reading and mathe- 
matics. These active teaching behaviors include (a) communicat-- 
ing clearly when giving directions, specifying tasks, and pre-- 
senting new informations-communication may involve such strate- 
gies as explaining, outlining, or demonstrating; (b) obtaining 
and maintaining students' engagement in instructional tasks by 
pacing instruction appropriatetly , promoting involvement, and 
communicating their expectations for students' success in com- 
pleting instructional tasks; (c) monitoring students' progress 
and (d) providing immediate feedback whenever required regard- 
ing the students' success. 

3. Successful teachers of LEP students mediate instruc- 
tion for LEP students by the use of the students' native lan - 
guage (LI) and English (L2) for instruction , alternating be- 
tween the two languages v/henever necessary to ensure clarity of 
instruction for LEP students. 

4. Successful teachers of LEP students mediate instruc- 
tion tor LEP students by the integration of English languag e 
development with basic skills instruction , focusing on LEP stu- 
dents acquiring English terms for concepts and lesson content 
even when LI is used for a portion of the instruction. 

5. Successful teachers of LEP students mediate instruc- 
tion in a third way by the use of information from the LEP stu - 
dents' home culture . They (a) utilize cultural referents during 
instruction, (b) organize instruction to build upon participant 
structures from the LEP students' home culture, and (c) observe 
the values and norms of the LEP students' home culture even as 
the norms of the n^ajority culture are being taught. 

The importance of these bilingual instructional features 
can be demonstrated by their effect on LEP students' performance. 
One method used to index target students' success on instruction- 
al tasks was Academic Learning Time (ALT), an in-class measure 
that has been found to correlate positively with students' per- 
formance on academic tests of achievement in reading and mathe- 
matics (Fisher, Filby, Marliave, Cahen, Dishaw, Moore, & Berliner, 
1978). ALT measures the amount of time a student is productively 
engaged in completing assigned tasks at a relatively high rate 
of accuracy. On the average, during Part I dota collection, LEP 
target students wer^ observed to be productively engaged for 82 
percent of the time allocated to basic skills instruction, at- 
taining high accuracy 80 percent of the time. That is, for every 
hour allocated to basic skills instruction, the target LEP stu- 
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dents accumulated on the average about 40 minutes of ALT. Com- 
pared with ALT information collected for non-LEP elementary stu- 
dents in other studies, LEP students in this study accumulated a 
high amount of ALT. 

Target LEP students observed in Part I exhibited three char- 
acteristics that attested to their competent participation in 
classroom instructional tasks. First, they were able to decode 
and understand task expectations and new information. Seco'^xd , as 
a result, they were able to engage appropriately and productively 
in task completion. Third, they knew how to obtain feedba^ik with 
respect to accomplishing instructional tasks. 

A second method used to examine target students' participa- 
tion in instruction was student participation style. Six major 
patterns of student participation identified in prior research 
(Ward, 1982) were used in the SBIF study to describe student 
responses to instructional demands. The Type I participator 
is a multi-task, successful student who does well, likes to 
work alone, seldom interrupts others, and soldom needs help 
but knows how to initiate interactions with others to obtain 
help when it is needed. The Type II participator is a social, 
successful student who enjoys frequent interaction with others 
while working, volunteers answers, willingly helps others, 
and initiates conversation with the teacher in order to obtain 
feedback. Ty pe III is a dependent participator who needs 
frequent monitoring and feedback in order to accomplish instruc- 
tional tasks accurately. Type IV is a solitary participator 
who chooses to work alone quietly and to remain anonymous, 
seldom volunteering or initiating interactions. Two deviant 
types of paticipators are the Type V isolate who is separated 
by otherr or who isolates himself, and the Type VI alienate who 
constantly disrupts and undermines instruction. 

Most LEP target students were identified as the first four 
types of participators; very few fit the last two categories. 
Between late December 1980 and June 1981, the two periods when 
ratings were established for the target LEP students, those 
students who initially were categorized as less competent par- 
ticipators had become more competent. 

The findings from Part I are synthesized and presented 
as "A Framework for Bilingual Istruction" (see Figure 1). 

The Five S&Tf Features 

The remaining discussion will describe in more detail the 
five instructional features identified in Part I as significant 
for the instruction of LEP students. In that they were identi- 
fied concurrently and appeared to interact, it is not possible 
to establish the importance of one feature over the others. 
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Figure 1. A framewo^'k for bilingual instr i^: tion . 
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Congruence of instructional intent, organization and deliv - 
ery o^instruction, and student corsequences^ Prior research on 
instruction has focused on teaching and learning behaviors during 
instruction and attempts to link these to instructional outccnes 
for students. This research informed the observational stra- 
tegies used in Part I for data collection. In addition to ob- 
servations, however, considerable data were collected in which 
teachers were interviewed to determine their underlying philo- 
sophies and theories with regard to instruction for LEP students. 

In their interviews, teachers in the Part I sample clearly 
specified task outcomes, what students had to do to accomplish 
these tasks accurately, and how they had to participate in 
instructional activity in order to be perceived as competent. 
In addition, they frequently stated a belief in the ability of 
LEP students to learn and in their own ability to teach. 

Intent of instruction and a high degree of teacher efficacy 
became evident in case studies of nine teachers during basic 
skills instruction which were conducted at several grade levels 
across the six Part J sites. For each of several lessons, the 
individual teacher was interviewed to establish clarity of intent 
of instruction for the lesson. Then actual instruction for the 
lesson was observed with multiple observers collecting data for 
the teacher and the four target LEP students. Following the 
lesson, the teacher was interviewed to learn if instructional 
expectations had been fulfilled, or if any event caused instruc- 
tion to be adjusted. Students were interviewed to determine if 
they understood what they were supposed to do during instruction, 
if they thought they had accomplished assigned tasks accurately, 
and how they obtained feedback with respect to completing tasks 
successfully. 

An analysis of data across the case studies revealed a clear 
linkage between (a) each teachers' ability to clearly specify the 
intent of instruction, and a belief that students could achieve 
accuracy in instructional tasks, (b) the degree to which the 
organization and delivery of instruction reflected this intent, 
and (c) the fidelity of student consequences with intended out- 
comes. In other words, teachers were able to describe clearly 
what instruction would entail, to operationalize their intent, 
and to produce the desired results in terms of student perfor- 
mance. 

Use of active teaching . Successful teachers of LEP students 
in Part I of the study used four interactive instructional beha- 
viors consistently. Target students in the sample classes accu- 
mulated relatively large amounts of Academic Learning Time. In 
that ALT is related to achievement in reading and mathematics, 
the presence of these behaviors, referred to as active teaching 
(after Good & Grouws, 1975, 1979), appears to indicate the pre- 
sence of effective instruction. In this respect, the teachers 
of LEP students in the Part I sample appeared to exhibit charac- 
teristics of effective teaching in general. 
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The first active teaching behavior concerns the ability to 
communicate clearly, particularly with regard to specifying the 
outcoir.cs of instructional tasks and how to achieve their.. Giving 
directions accurately, specifying tasks and how students will 
know when they have completed them successfully, and presenting 
new information understandably are all central to insuring that 
students have access to instruction. 

A second active teaching behavior is obtaining and main- 
taining students' engagement in instructional tasks. This re- 
quires considerable management of classroom activity: resolv- 
ing potential disturbances, keeping students' attention from 
wandering, and pacing instruction appropriately. In addition, 
however, teachers must promote students' Involvement in in- 
struction, and communicate their belief that students can ac- 
compl ish tasks successfully. 

The third and fourth active teaching behaviors concern the 
regulation of students' accuracy in completing instructional 
tasks. Effective teachers monitor students' work frequently, 
and provide immediate feedback to ensure that students know 
when they are achieving accuracy or how to achieve it. 

In that active teaching has been found to relate to high 
student performance on tests of academic achievement in reading 
and mathematics, use of these behaviors was important given the 
heavy emphasis on basic skills instruction in the Part I classes. 
For example, reading, language arts, and mathematics instruc- 
tion accounted for 74 percent of the school day. Although these 
percentages varied across grade levels and across sites, reading 
and language arts accounted for slightly over half of each school 
day on the average, and mathematics for approximately 20 percent, 
leaving only 25 percent of the time for instruction in other 
subjects. 

In addition to displaying these active teaching behaviors, 
the Part I teachers tailored instruction for LEP students by aug- 
menting active teaching with three mediational strategies. 
These are described next. 

Use of Ll and L2 for instruction . The language of classroom 
instruction is a special language. It requires understanding 
not only of new concepts and new information but of the rituals 
of classroom life, that is, how to participate competently in 
instructional activity. Effective teaching requires clear com- 
munication particularly with respect to giving instructions and 
feedback, while competent student participation in instructional 
activity requires decoding and understanding task demands and ex- 
pectations, and obtaining feedback regarding accuracy on tasks. 
V7hen the primary language for instruction is English, LEP stu- 
dents are at a decided disadvantage. In a sense, they are denied 
access to instruction unless some provision is made to ensure 
their understanding . 
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One way that teachers in the Part I sample mediated instruc- 
tion CO ensure LEP students* access to instruction was by using 
LI some of the time. Athough language use varied across sites 
and across grade levels, English was used for instruction ap- 
proximately 60 percent of the time, and Ll (or a combination of 
LI and L2) approximately 35 percent of the time. While language 
alternation occurred more frequently at some sites than at others 
teachers alternated languages when the situational context re- 
quired it in order to achieve understanding. When teachers alter 
nated languages, the content of the first statement in the "new" 
language was categorized as "instructional development" nearly 50 
percent of the time, "procedures/directions" about 33 percent of 
the time, and "behavioral feedback to students" about 20 percent 
of the time. The first statement in the new language was direct- 
ed to an individual student 50 percent of the time, to a small 
group 25 percent of the time, and to the entire class 25 percent 
of the time. Thus, \ len it was apparent that a LEP student or 
group of students was not understanding instruction in English, 
teachers in the Part I sample used Ll for clarity. 

Some cautionary comments are necessary in interpreting this 
feature. First, language alternation as described here is not 
the same as what linguistics refer to as "code switching." 
Teachers in the Part I sample used Ll to repeat or paraphrase 
something which had been stated in L2. This was particularly 
true when the cognitive complexity of a lesson increased and LEP 
students did not know English terminology for lesson content. 

Second, language alternation usually was spontaneous and 
unplanned. This is in contrast to a bilingual instructional 
method that advocates concurrent translation, wherein a state- 
ment or a portion of a planned lesson is first given in one lan- 
guage and then repeated as faithfully as possible in the second. 
Instead, language alternation apparently was in response to the 
context during a given lesson, and was used spontaneously when- 
ever a teacher sensed that a LEP student was not understanding. 

Integration of English language development with basic 
skills instruction . Students learn the language of instruction 
when engaged in classroom instructional tasks using that lan- 
guage. Such appeared to be the effect of the language develop- 
ment approach used by the teachers in the Part I sample. Even 
when students received formal instruction in English-as-a-Second 
Language (ESL), teachers also integrated English language de- 
velopment with regular basic skills instruction. For example, 
following lessons in which the teachers alternated between 
English and Ll to achieve understanding of a concept, the teach- 
ers would briefly drill the students on the new English termino- 
logy. This integrative approach to developing English language 
skills during on-going instruction in the regular classroom con- 
trasts with the more traditional, pull-out procedures where LEP 
students leave the regular instructional setting to receive ESL 
instruction. 



Use of information from the LEP students' home culture . 
Teachers in the Part I sample made use of their understanding of 
LEP students' home cultures to promote engagement in instructional 
tasks. This was the third important way in which instruction was 
mediated. Teachers' use of cultural information took linguistic 
as well as nonverbal forms and was exhibited in three ways: (a) 
in responding to or using LI cultural referents to enhance in- 
struction, (b) in organizing instructional activities to build 
upon ways in which LEP students participate in their own home 
cultures, and (c) in recognizing and honoring the values and 
norms of LEP students' home cultures while teaching those of the 
majority culture. 

Responding to, using Ll cultural referents . "Cultural 
referents" in both verbal and nonverbal forms were used to com- 
municate instructional and institutional demands. Teachers both 
initiated and responded to such referents. For example: 

Following a severe reprimand during which a 
teacher described her behavior as "grasping 
the boy's arm," the teacher said, gently, 
"Now, mijito, you know better than that." 
When asked to explain the possible meaning 
of this action on her part, the teacher 
stated that this term of endearment "took 
the sting out of the sanction," thereby 
saving face for the boy in from of his 
peers . 

This example was in a class in which the LEP students* 
native language was Spanish. The term, "mijito," is derived 
from "hijo" (son) with the diminutive, "-ito," added. The 
result, "mijito," roughly translates into "my little son." 
Among Hispanics, the term conveys fondness and belongingness , 
and female teachers at the Hispanic sites frequently were ob- 
served to assume a maternal authority role in their classes, 
speaking to their students as they would do to their own child- 
ren. This was particularly true in the classrooms of younger 
students, who responded positively. Similar examples of the 
use of Ll cultural referents exists in the data for the various 
ethnolinguistic groups included in the Part I student sample. 

Organizing instruction to build upon rules of dis - 
course from the Ll culture . In their homes, children learn the 
rules of Ll discourse. This allows them to participate socially 
with other members of the family. It is by virtue of this con- 
stant interaction with others in their environment, of course, 
that children learno When a child is a member of a family from 
a minority culture, however, the rules of discourse may not 
transfer easily and be as useful for discourse in school. How- 
ever, researchers have found that when the school environment ac- 
commodates the rules of discourse from the Ll culture, learning 
is more likely to occur naturally (Philips, 1972; Mehan, 1980). 
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Given that instruction in U.S. schools is in English, it 
follows that the rules of classroom discourse reflect those of 
the majority culture, communicated in the task and institutional 
demands that underlie classroom instruction. Because these major- 
ity culture rules of discourse frequently differ from those of the 
LEP students' culture, LEP students may be deterred from partici- 
pating competently in instruction until the classroom rules of 
discourse are understood and mastered. 



Teachers in the Part I sample mediated cJassroom rules of 
discourse for LEP students by observing and integrating the rules 
of discourse from the LI culture into the way in which instruc- 
tional activities were organized. For example, in Hispanic cul- 
tures older children are assigned the responsibility of caring 
for their younger siblings. This fosters cooperation as a mode 
for accomplishing home tasks. In classes in the Part I sample 
where Spanish was Ll, teachers utilized this information by 
frequently structuring institutional demands into their instruc- 
tion to which appropriate responses required working coorpera- 
tively with other students. Students were allowed to talk with 
each other as they worked, and to help each other with task 
completion. 

Another example of using this meiiational strategy is drawn 
from the Navajo classes of the Part I sample. Following Navajo 
cultural norms, boys and girls froni the same tribal clan were 
not assigned to the same reading groups. 

Many such examples of observing and incorporating Ll cultural 
rules of discourse into instruction were recorded. As might be 
expected, these varied from one ethnol inguistic group to another. 

Observing values and norms of the Ll culture . In that 
classroom rules of discourse in U.S. schools are based on those 
of the majority culture, it follows that LEP students frequently 
are confronted with responding to classroom instructional demands 
that convey values and norms conflicting with those of their home 
culture. 



Teachers in the Part I sample were concerned that LEP stu- 
dents understand and learn to observe the values and norms re- 
quired to eventually participate competently in monolingual Eng- 
lish instructional settings. At the sai?.e time, however, they 
were concerned that LEP students not perceive the values and 
norms of their own culture as "wrong." 

This concern is depicted in the following event from a Part 
I class in which Ll was Cantonese. The teacher uses a value 
from the Ll culture, embarrassment from losing face, as a cul- 
tural referent to shape students' behavior as they prepare for 
a public performance. 

34 
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In preparing her class for a public perxjorm- 
ance before their parents, a teacher told 
her class that they must make a positive pre- 
sentation of their behavior* "If parents see 
you lauqh on stage, you will lose face," she 
admonished. "That's disastrous!" VJhen stu- 
dents continued to act up, she added, "If 
you ' re laughed at, [then] I'll lose face ! " 

In these three ways, teachers in the Part I sample mediated 
instruction by using information from the Ll culture. Their suc- 
cess is reflected in their LEP students' ability to participate 
competently in instructional activity. 
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CHAPTER THREE 



ACTIVE TEACHING, TEACHER EXPECTATIONS, AND STUDENT 
PERCEPTIONS IN REGULAR AND BILINGUAL SETTINGS 

Thomas L. Good 



The purpose of this paper is to describe recent devel-- 
opments in classroom research and to illustrate how the Sig- 
nificant Bilingual Instructional Features descriptive study 
(SBIF) might inform the broader field of research on teach-- 
ing. Since Tikunoff and Vazquez-Far ia (1982) and Tikunoff 
(1983) have already summarized many of the findings and con- 
cepts of the study, I will not review basic conclusions. 
Rather, I will comment upon recent research on active teach- 
ing, teacher expectations, and student perceptions, and then 
suggest a few ways in which the SBIF findings may extend 
existing research traditions and concepts. 

I discuss research on active teaching because it illus- 
trates that individual teachers behave in different ways to- 
ward their classes ( across -rlassroom variation) and that var-- 
iations in teacher behavior can be related to student achieve- 
ment. Studies of teacher expectations are reviewed because 
they illustrate that some teachers treat students within the 
same class in different ways and that in some cases this dif-- 
ferential teacher behavior is inappropriate (e.g., providing 
some students with more opportunity and motivation than 
others). A brief discussion of recent research on student 
perceptions is also included in this paper because it seems 
that students' interpretations of teacher behavior are crit- 
ical in determining how they respond to instructional oppor- 
tunities. Active teaching, teacher expectations, and student 
perceptions are important issues in h"^ lingual instruction and 
are areas that have been or could be examined with the SBIF 
descriptive study data. 
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Active Teaching 



In my opinion a inajor contribution to the research of 
the 1970 's v/as a demonstration of the fact that teachers make 
an important difference in student learning in basic subjects. 
To some this claim seems only common sense; however, many have 
argued that teachers , and even schooling , make no substantial 
contribution to students' intellectual development. Recent 
research indicates that some teacher behaviors are associated 
with increased student achievement. However, these large-^scale 
investigations have shown considerable variation in how teach- 
ers use instructional time. Concerning educational policy, it 
thus seems that the use of public funds to adequately train 
teachers is a wise and necessary investment if student achieve-- 
ment is to be enhanced. 

It is beyond the purpose of this paper to describe the 
recent research on teacher effectiveness, but it is useful 
to illustrate the implications of these studies by briefly 
describing one program of research. For more details see 
Good, Grouws, and Ebmeier (1983). 



Missouri Mathematics Program 

About ten years ago, Doug Grouws and I became interested 
in trying to determine whether or not teachers made a dif-- 
ference in mathematics learning. We decided to study math- 
ematics because we felt that it was an important part of the 
elementary school curriculum and that teacher effects would 
be more evident in mathematics than in subjects like reading. 
We wanted to avoid as much as possible subjects where teach-- 
ing influence might be contaminated by home influences (e.g.f 
most parents won't attempt to teach "new" mathematics). 

The purpose of the original study was to determine 
whether it was possible to identify teachers who were con-- 
sistent (across different groups of students) and relatively 
effective or ineffective, using student performance on the 
Iowa Test of Basic Skills as an operational criterion. In 
brief, results showed that high residual mean achievement 
scores were strongly associated with several teacher behav- 
iors: (1) generally clear instruction and availability of 
information to students as needed (process feedback, in par- 
ticular); (2) a nonevaluative and relaxed learning environ- 
ment which was task focused; (3) higher achievement expecta- 
tions (more homev/ork, faster paced); and (4) classrooms which 
were relatively free of major behavioral disorders. 

Teachers who obtained high student achievement test 
scores were active teachers . They gave meaningful and clear 
presentations of what was to be learned, provided develop- 
mental feedback when it was needed f structured a common seat- 
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work assignment, and responded to individual students' needs 
for help. These teachers presented meaningful content, but 
they also seemed to listen to and learn from student responses 
(e.g., reteaching when student performance indicated the 
need). Effective teachers also encouraged students to parti- 
cipate actively and to initiate academic questions when ap- 
propriate. Indeed, these teachers were helping students to 
be active learners . 

Elementary school experiments . We were pleased that 
some consistent differences between relatively effective and 
ineffective mathematics teachers could be found in correla- 
tional research. However, at that point we only had a des- 
cription of how more and l^ss effective teachers (in our 
sample) behaved differently. Vie did not know if teachers 
who did not teach the way more effective teachers did could 
change their behavior or whetner students would benefit if 
teachers were trained to use new methods. To answer these 
questions, we deveJoped a training program (combining infor- 
mation about how effective teachers behaved in the natural- 
istic study with other research findings) and conducted an 
experimental study to determine what effects the program 
would have on teacher behavior and student mathematics 
achievement . 

In writing the training program, we characterized teach- 
ing as a system of instruction with the following features: 
(1) instructional activity is initiated and reviewed in the 
context of meaning ; (2) students are prepared for each les- 
son stage to enhance involvement and to minimize errors; (3) 
the principles of distributed and successful practice are 
built into the program; (4) active teaching is demanded, es- 
pecially in the developmental portion of the lesson (when 
the teacher explains a concept being studied, its importance, 
etc . ) . 

Observers' records indicated that the experimental teach- 
ers implemented the program very well (with the exception of 
certain recommendations concerning how to conduct the develop- 
mental portion of the lesson). Pre- and post-testing with the 
SRA standardized achievement test indicated that after two and 
one-half months of the program, students in experimental class- 
rooms scored five months higher than those in control class- 
rooms. Results on a content test which attempted to more 
closely match the material that teachers were presenting than 
did the standardized tests also showed an advantage for 'Exper- 
imental classes (for details, see Good, Grouws, & Ebmeier/ 
1983)- 

Pre- and post-testing on a ten-item attitude scale re- 
vealed that experimental students reported significantly more 
favorable attitudes at the end of the experiment than did con- 
trol students. Also, it is important to note that anonymous 
feedback from teachers in the project indicated that they 
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believed the program was practical and that they planned to 
continue using it in the future* Research elsewhere indicates 
that teachers have a favorable reaction to the program, even 
when it is presented and discussed without the involvement of 
the developers (Kesiah, 1980; Andros & Freeman, 1981). 

However, it is important to qualify these findings. 
Although our results suggested that the treatment generally 
worked (i.e., the means in each cell were in favor of the 
treatment group) , the program was more beneficial for certain 
combinations of teachers and students than for others. The 
data collectively indicated that teachers who implemented the 
model got good results, yet some teachers used more facets of 
the program than did other teachers (see Ebmeier & Good, 
1979, for details). 

Secondary school experiment . Considering the relatively 
successful results of experimental work at the elementary 
school level, we were very much interested in expanding our 
inquiry to secondary classrooms. Our research at the secondary 
level involved a strong control for Hawthorne effects (as did 
the elementary school work), and our findings again indicated 
that some teachers implemented the program more fully than 
others. Among many findings was the following: the average 
implementation score correlated significantly with students' 
problem-solving achievement scores. Finally, students' per- 
formance in verbal problem-solving in both partnership (teach- 
ers helped to modify the program) and treatment classrooms was 
superior to problem-solving performance in control classrooms, 
although students' general computational achievement was not 
affected by project participation. 

Summary of research findings . Our research on mathemat- 
ics instruction, especially at the elementary school level, 
has convinced us that teachers do make a difference in stu- 
dent learning, and that inservice teachers can be trained to 
teach so that they increase student performance. The system 
of instruction that we believe is important can be broadly 
characterized as active teaching . Active teachers present 
concepts, explain the meanings of those concepts, provide ap- 
propriate practice activities, and monitor those activities 
prior to assigning seatwork. The fact that these teachers 
appear to look for ways to confirm or disconfirm that their 
presentations have been comprehended by students is particu- 
larly important. They assume partial responsibility for stu- 
dent learning and appear to be ready to reteach when neces- 
sary. 



Implications 

Research on teacher effectiveness has not yielded 

specific guidelines about how to teach, but it has provided 

clear evidence that teachers can and do make a difference. 
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Many recent articles advocate ir creasing the quantity of 
teaching (more time for basic skills instruction, more 
" time-on- task" ) . However, a more important implication of 
recent research is that the quality of teaching needs atten- 
tion. The initial naturalistic study of more and less ef- 
fective mathematics teachers indicated that effective teach- 
ers were distinguished by how they taught, not by the amount 
of time they spent on mathematics. Teachers who obtained 
higher gains made better use of time and o! tained more stu- 
dent involvement, but they also maintained a good balance 
between theory and practice (conceptualization, application, 
and drill). 

I prefer the concept of active teaching rather than the 
term "direct instruction" (which has been used to describe 
the pattern of behavior of teachers who obtain higher-than- 
expected achievement from students), because it connotes a 
broader definition of teaching than does the existing re- 
search base. In active teaching, the initial style can be 
inductive or deductive, and stuifent learning can be self- 
initiated or teacher-initiated (especially if thorough cri- 
tiques anc. syntheses follow student learning attempts). 
Active teaching also connotes a broader philosophical case 
(active teaching can occur in classrooms using a variety of 
classroom organizational structures) and should become some- 
what less direct as students mature and instructional goals 
are more related to affective and process outcomes. Also, 
active teaching techniques can be applied in both teacher- 
led instruction cx^ well as in student-team learning instruc- 
tion. Activ^ teaching is an important construct for describ- 
ing teaching. VJith the apparent growing pressure for teach- 
ers to function as classroom managers rather than as instruc- 
tors, teacher education programs should devote increased 
time to helping teachers understand active teaching. 

Others also advocate more attention to active teaching, 
including instruction which encourages student problem-solving 
and critical thinking. For example, Durkin (1378-79) argues 
that comprehension skills are insufficiently emphasized in 
reading instruction and that some educators believe that these 
skills cannot be taught. Such low expectations can obviously 
be self-fulfilling. Duffy and Mclntyre (1982) note the unfor- 
tunate and unproductive tendencies of teachers to equate teach- 
ing with providing opportunities for practice. Current re- 
search suggests that more effective teachers take the time to 
explain concepts and to assess students' comprehension of ma- 
terials assigned to them before extended practice is required. 



Active Teaching in Bilingual Classrooms 

Interestingly, despite the fact that the immediate speci- 
fic purposes and the population of bilingual classrooms differ 
from those of regular classrooms, Tikunoff and Vazquez-Faria 
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(1982) and Tikunoff (1983) have found that effective teachers 
in bilingual classrooms behave in ways that are similar to 
those of effective teachers in regular classrooms. Thus, one 
Initial and significant contribution of the Significant Bi- 

,ingual Instructional Features descriptive study is cne ex- 
tension of the construct of active teaching to another popu- 
lation. Clearly, teachers who were successful in the bi- 
lingual classrooms studied by Tikunoff et al . were behaving 
in ways consistent with the active teaching model. As a re- 
sult, LEP students were found to be attentive and performing 
assigned work successfully as well as becoming more competent 
and active classroom participants. These teachers were sys- 
tematically developing instruction in ways that emphasize 
teachers' attention to the concepts being developed as well 
as to students' immediate performance levels. 

This extension of empirical findings to another popula- 
tion and to other content areas suggests that the concept of 
active teaching may be a robust one that is appropriate to a 
number of general teaching situations (but certainly not to 
all . . . for a discussion of limitations of the active teach- 
ing construct see Good, Grouws, & Ebmeier, 1983). Although 
certain scholars (e.g., Blanco, 1977; Paulston, 1977) have 
argued that what constitutes successful instruction in a mono- 
lingual setting should apply to bilingual settings as well, 
many scholars have conceptualized bilingual instruction as 
calling for unique instruction and/or curriculum. Thus, it 
seems important to establish that certain general aspects of 
teaching appear to have positive effects in both regular and 
bilingual classes . 

Theory anr \ Missouri Mathematics Findings 

Although it is interesting and important to note that 
certain variations in teaching behavior can be related to 
student achievement, an equally compelling question is why 
do these general teacher behaviors relate to student achieve- 
ment. Elsewhere we have attempted to explain why we obtained 
the results we did in the Missouri Mathematics Program (Good, 
Grouws, & Ebmeier, 1983), and this thinking follows. 

We have evidence that the Missouri Mathematics Program 
in general had a positive impact upon the mean performance 
of students in experimental classrooms, but we have no data 
t> explain why the program worked. The program was probably 
e'rective because many elementary school teachers simply do 
not emphasize the meaning of the mathematics concepts they 
present and do not actively teach these concepts. Too much 
mathematics instruction in elementary schools involves a 
brief teacher presentation followed by a long period of seat- 
work. Brief explanations of seatwork do not allow for mean- 
ingful and successful practice of concepts that have been 
taught, and the conditions necessary for students to discover 
or use principles :)n their own are also lacking. 
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It seems plausible that the emphasis in our program upon 
development leads teachers to think more deeply about the con- 
cepts that they present and to search for better ways f pre- 
senting those concepts to students. Furthermore, because of 
the way in which development is conducted, teachers can detect 
students' errors before they have a chance to practice those 
mistakes for a long period of time. This feature of the pro- 
gram seems to be especially desirable, because some research 
indicates that it is very difficult for students to tell 
teachers that they do not understand instruction^ A clear, 
extended development lesson helps students to understand more 
fully thG concepts that they must master and how those con- 
cepts are related to others they have learned. Development 
thus gives both teachers and students a better rationale for 
learning activities and a sense of the continuity of mathema- 
tics concepts. 

The controlled practice portion of the lesson enables 
teachers and students to determine whether basic concepts and 
mechanics are being understood. Students of teachers who ex- 
pect that initial teaching will often result in less than 
adequate student comprehension and believe that student mis- 
takes call for reteaching, not rationalization, will benefit 
most from controlled practice. The information such teachers 
gain during this lesson phase allows them to correct and to 
reteach aspects of the lesson so that students develop appro- 
priate conceptual understandings and skills prior to prac- 
tice. Furthermore, students should be much more active 
thinkers during the development and controlled practice por- 
tions of the lesson because they know that successful comple- 
tion of seatwork and homework are dependent on their compre- 
hension of material presented during development. Checking 
of seatwork allows teachers one final opportunity to correct 
misunderstandings prior to the assignment of homework. Fol- 
lowing successful practice, brief homework assignments should 
offer students positive learning experiences that both pro- 
vide for better integration of material and the development 
of more appropriate attitudes about mathematics and their 
ability to learn it. In particular, students will probably 
conclude that increased personal effort during mathematics 
instruction leads to positive feedback to teachers about math- 
ematics instruction (e.g., handing in completed homework and 
exhibiting positive verbal and nonverbal behaviors during 
mathematics instruction) which in turn increase teachers' be- 
liefs that they can present mathematics effectively. Such 
belief leads to renewed efforts on their part to catefully 
structure mathematics instruction. 

Future research . It is important to note that the pre- 
ceding hypotheses need to be tested if we are to develop a 
more adequate understanding of the antecedent conditions 
necessary for successful mathematics learning. For example, 
research is needed to determine if in fact teachers who use 
the program identify more student errors and can more readily 
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understand those mistakes during the development portion of 
the lesson than teachers who use different teaching tech- 
niques. It would be equally important to assess whether 
students in experimental classrooms are more active thinkers 
during the development portion of the lesson than students 
in control classrooms (perhaps by asking students to do 
problems immediately after the development portion of the 
lesson). More study of the conditions under which student 
errors are developmentally helpful and lead to increased 
student effort to integrate material, rather than debilitat- 
ing and convincing students that they do not understand math- 
ematics, would be useful. When researchers begin to examine 
the assumptions on which studies of teaching effectiveness 
are based by stating and testing the specific ways in wich 
student learning is influenced, the conditions under which 
teaching and learning strategies are useful will becoMe 
clearer than they are at present. 



The SBIF Findings and Instruction Theory 

Figure 2 (froin Tikunoff, 1983) shows that the explana- 
tion of active teaching found in Part I of the SBIF descrip- 
tive study is similar to my explanation concerning why the 
Missouri Mathematics Program works. Researchers should next 
examine existing SBIF data in order tc buil ' a theoretical 
explanation of why the form of teachir.q characterized in 
Figure 2 is effective. Then they should determine the over- 
lap between the "theory" of successful bilingual classrooms 
and the "theory" of active teaching or other teacher effec- 
tiveness studies. 

Obviously, researchers have spent a great deal of time 
descriptively analyzing the data, which suggest that instruc- 
tional techniques that "work" in bilingual classrooms can be 
identified. These findings are important for persons who 
plan instruction in, or evaluate, bilingual classrooms. How- 
ever, we need to know more about why certain procedures are 
necessary if some students are to achieve (or to become more 
self-confident or more active participants). It is probable 
that certain (aspects of) classroom processes suggested by 
^ Figure 2 are not needed by all students for all types of 

learning and at all times of the year (e.g., do some "in- 
dependent" students need immediate information about their 
performance on routine tasks in May?). 

To reiterate, the information and concepts gained from 
the SBIF descriptive study condensed in Figure 2 provide a 
comprehensive description of successful instruction in bi- 
lingual classrooms. As the study researchers provide more 
systematic details of their findings (e.g., what are the 
various ways teachers can provide effective but immediate 
feedback), the usefulness of their findings for practice will 
improve. Likewise, explanations of their findings through 
theoretical statements will help inform and expand research 
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on teaching. Considering that this is a relatively large 
study of successful teachers, investment of funds in an 
attempt to understand the relationships among variables and 
to generate statements of theory is especially important. 



Teacher Expectations 



Teachers vary considerably in how they use time, manage 
classrooms, mediate textbook and curriculum assignments, and 
in the extent to which they emphasize either meaning or drill- 
like activities. However, instructional variation can be 
found not only between classrooms (e.g., how two teachers vary 
from one another in their classroom behavior) , but also within 
classrooms (one teacher behaves in different ways toward sub- 
groups of students in his/her class). For instance, some 
teachers who provide considerable feedback may evenly distrib- 
ute their evaluative comments to students, but other teachers 
may provide feedback to only a few students in the class. 
Although some teachers fail to provide entire classes with ap- 
propriate content and stimulation, in some classrooms students 
perceived by teachers to be low achievers are the only stu-^ 
dents who receive inadequate instruction. 

Much of the research conducted in the 1970's consisted 
of classroom observational studies aimed at determining what 
teachers do in their interactions with high- and low-achieving 
students. The extent to which teachers differentiate their 
behavior tov/ard students has been found to represent an in-- 
dividual difference variable, with some teachers varying their 
behavior more than others ( Brophy & Good, 1974; Good & Brophy, 
1980; Cooper & Good, 1983). 

Although the causes of differential interaction are not 
definitely established, it is clear that many teachers vary 
sharply in their interaction patterns with high- and low- 
achieving students. Brophy and Good (1974) estimated that 
about one third of the classroom teachers who have been ob- 
served in related research have shown patterns of highly dif- 
ferentiated behavior toward high and low achievers. Teachers 
differentiate their behavior toward students they perceive as 
high or low achievers in a variety of ways. (For a comprehen- 
sive discussion of these variables see Cooper & Good, 1983; 
Good & Brophy, in press.) A few of the ways teachers have 
been found to differ in their treatment of students are: 
(a) calling on low achievers less often to answer classroom 
questions or to make public demonstrations; (b) waiting less 
time for low achievers to answer questions; (c) praising low 
achievers less frequently than highs after successful public 
responses; (d) criticizing low achievers more frequently than 
highs for incorrect public responses; and (e) not staying 
wi th low achievers in failure situations ( provid ing clues , 
asking follow-up questions). 
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It is important to examine the implications of such 
teacher behaviors for low achievers. It seems that a good 
strategy for students who face such conditions would be not 
to volunteer or not to respond when called on, because such 
an instructional system discourages students from taking 
risks. To the extent that students are motivated to reduce 
risks and ambiguity — and many argue that students are 
strongly motivated to do so (see Doyle, 1979) — it seems 
that students would become more passive in order to reduce 
the risks of public failure. 



Explanations for Differential Teacher Behavior 

One basic cause of differential behavior is that class- 
rooms are very busy and complex environments and it is dif- 
ficult for teachers to accurately assess the frequency and 
quality of their interactions with individual students. 

A second explanation involves the fact that much class- 
room behavior has to be interpreted before it has meaning. 
Research (e.g., Anderson-Levitt, in press) suggests that 
once a teacher develops an expectation about a student (e.g., 
the student is not capable of learning), the teacher inter-- 
prets subsequent ambiguous classroom events in a way consist-- 
ent with the original expectation. Good (1980) maintains 
that most classroom behavior is ambiguous and subject to mul-- 
t iple interpretations. 

A third reason why teachers differentiate more or less 
in their behavior toward high- and low-achieving students in- 
volves the issue of causality . Some teachers believe that 
they can and will influence student learning (for example, 
see Brophy & Evertson, 1976). Such teachers may interpret 
student failure as the need for more instruction, more clari- 
f icat ion , and eventually increased opportunity to learn . 
Other teachers, because they assign blame rather than assume 
partial responsibil i ty for student failure , may interpret 
failure as the need to provide less challenge and fewer op- 
portunities to learn. Teachers who do not have a strong sense 
that they can influence student learning are therefore more 
likely to overreact to student error and failure (perhaps by 
subsequently assigning work that is too easy) than teachers 
who feel that they can influence student learning and that 
they are a partial cause of student failure when it does take 
place. 

Another explanation for dif f£.rential teacher behavior 
is student behavior . Students present themselves in differ- 
ent ways to teachers and these self-perception styles may 
influence teacher responses. Dee Spencer Hall (1981) has 
noted that some students are able to time their misbehavior 
in fjuch a way as to escape teacher attention, whereas other 
students who misbehave just as often are reprimanded con- 
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siderably more frequently because the timing of their misbehav- 
ior is inappropriate. Carrasco (1979) suggests that students 
may demonstrate competence in a style that escapes teacher 
attention* According to Green and Smith (in press), the lan- 
guage some students use makes it likely that teachers will 
underestimate their potential. 

Metz (1978) provides another illustration of how stu- 
dents may influence teacher behavior. She reports that 
students in low track junior high classes like to do seat- 
work and dislike public interaction and classroom lecture. 
In part/ low achievers prefer seatv/ork (and encourage teach- 
ers to assign more seatwork) because it presents less risk 
to them. We previously noted that teachers who do not pos- 
sess management skills are especially likely to be vulnerable 
to student influence. Finally, McDermott (1976) found that 
in one classroom, low achievers received less reading prac- 
tice because they were interrupted frequently by other stu- 
dents during reading instruction. The interruptions were 
partly due to the fact that the low achievers' behavior dur- 
ing the reading group allowed other students to interrupt 
them. Hence, students appear to be an active part of the 
expectancy cycle. The behavior of some students encourages 
and reinforces teaching efforts, whereas other students' be-- 
havior discourages teaching. 

Green and Smith (in press) report that teachers use stu- 
dents' linguistic performances as one basis for evaluation of 
their academic performance. Thus, students must know academic 
information as well as how (and when) to display academic know- 
ledge. Being accurate is not enough; students need to present 
information in appropriate form at the appropriate time. Stu- 
dents have to know both the form and the content required. 
Thus, because of linguistic deficiencies and/or lack of aware- 
ness of social cues, some students may have much more diffi- 
culty convincing teachers that they know the material than do 
other students. 

We have suggested several reasons why teachers may be- 
have differently toward high- and low-achieving students: 
the complexity of the classroom; the ambiguous nature of stu- 
dent performance; teachers' beliefs about causality (their 
ability to cause or to influence student performance); and 
students' behavior . Obviously, these are dynamic influences 
and they often occur in combination. 

For example, Confrey and Good (in progress) note that 
in one class students were placed in either a high or low 
mathematics group on the basis of their teacher •s interpre - 
tation of the students' performances during the first weeks 
of mathematics class. The assignment of students to the 
high group was based in part upon the speed with which they 
were performing mathematics tasks. Ironically, a week of 
observation indicated that students in the low group often 
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watched what the teacher was doing in the high group and in 
interview sessions they indicated that they observed the 
high group because they wanted to get a step ahead and learn 
what the high group was learning. Unfortunately, because 
the teacher was interested in speed of perforir.ance and be- 
cause low achievers spent time watching the other group 
rather than doing their own seatwork, their incomplete seat- 
work assignments reinforced the teacher ' s original expecta- 
tions and supported the belief that the assignments to high 
and low groups were correct. Students' interpretations of 
their classroom roles and their behavior influenced and 
maintained teacher expectations and behavior. 



Student Passivity; Role Confusion 

Recent research suggests that teachers vary widely in 
how they react to student problems and this variation may 
make it difficult for students to understand what is expected 
of them. As noted above, studies show that some teachers 
criticize low achievers more frequently than high achievers 
per incorrect response, and praise low achievers less per 
correct answer than high achievers. In contrast, other 
teachers praise marginal or incorrect responses given by 
low achievers. These findings reflect two different types 
of teachers. Teachers who crititicize lows for incorrect 
responses seem to be basically intolerant of these pupils. 
Teachers who reward marginal, even wrong, answers are ex- 
cessively sympathetic and unnecessarily protective of lows. 
Both types of teacher behavior illustrate to students that 
effort and classroom performance are not related (Good & 
Brophy, 1977). Over time, such differences among teachers 
in the way they praise low achievers may reduce low students' 
efforts and contribute to a passive learning style. 

Other teacher behaviors may also encourage student pas- 
sivity. Low students who are called on frequently one year 
year (the teacher believes that they need to be active if 
they are to learn), but are seldom called on the following 
year (the teacher doesn't want to embarrass them) may find 
it confusing to adjust to different role definitions. Iron- 
ically, these students, who have the least adaptive capacity, 
may be asked to make the most accommodation as they move from 
classroom to classroom. The greater variation in how differ- 
ent teachers interact with low students (in contrast to the 
more similar patterns of behavior that high students receive 
from different teachers) may be due to lack of agreement 
among teachers about how to respond to students who do not 
learn readily. 

Even within a given year low achievers must often adjust 
to more varied expectations. This may be true in part because 
many low achievers have several teachers (in addition to 
the regular teacher they may have a remedial math, reading, 
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or speech teacher). Ironically, these students may receive 
less and/or different instruction because of attempts to 
provide them with extra assistance. Hill and Kimbrough 
(1981) studied pull-out instruction in schools that operated 
four or more categorical (special need) programs. They 
found that pull-out programs posed problems for students who 
received special assistance as well as for regular teachers, 
because, due to scheduling problems, special programs were 
replacing , not supplementing, the '^jre curriculum for many 
students. 

Even when students did receive both regular and supple- 
mental instruction^ they were still not well-served. Hill 
and Kimbrough found that in several cases incompatible teach- 
ing method s and materials were used in special and regular 
classrooms. Hence, many children became confused by conflict- 
ing instructional approaches taken by special and regular 
teachers, and conceptual learning was especially difficult 
for these students. 



Teacher Expectations and SBIF Study Data 

As noted earlier, the SBIF descriptive study provides 
important statements about how successful bilingual teachers 
organize classrooms and instruct students. This information 
identifies generalized instructional techniques that increase 
student achievement. Although the study documents teacher 
behavior toward an entire class (and implicitly how more and 
less effective teachers' behavior varies across classrooms), 
it has yielded less information about wi thin -classroom dif- 
ferences in teacher behavior* Detailed information about 
how successful teachers plan for and respond to individual 
students would be very useful. 

Considering that teachers can expect too little or too 
much from students, or conduct instruction too fast or too 
slowly, it would be valuable to know how successful bilingual 
teachers conceptualize and accommodate individual differences 
in student learning. How these teachers communicate v;ith re- 
latively more and less able students is another topic which 
merits study. Do they on occasion provide different assign- 
ments for various students, and if so, how do they structure 
tasks so that students do not associate easier work with 
lower ability or status (which tends to decrease the motiva- 
tion of slov/er students)? 

Among many other questions that could be asked about 
wi thin -classroom variation is the following: How do the 
successful SBIF study teachers monitor the behavior of in- 
dividual students in group settings? (VJhat types of data 
do they obtain? How frequently? From which types of stu- 
dents?) We possess considerable information about how 
regular and bilingual teachers teach entire classes, but 
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we have little information about how teachers of proven effec- 
tiveness (defined in terms of average class performance) com- 
municate with individual students. Such information is needed 
if research on teaching is to yield instructional theory. 

In the previous discussion of the teacher expectation 
literature, I stated that teachers often communicate in var- 
ied ways with students they perceive as having low ability. 
(Some teachers provide these students with gratuitous praise 
for marginal effort; other teachers fail to praise substan- 
tial contributions from such students.) Later, I will dis- 
cuss the potentially important role of bilingual studies m 
helping classroom researchers to understand more fully the 
positive and negative effects of differences among teachers 
in behavior and expectations on student motivation and achieve- 
ment. However, before doing so, I wish to briefly explore 
another area of general classroom research that has bearing 
on understanding the SBIF descriptive study findings. 

Student Perceptions 



Although student variables have been neglected in class- 
room studies until recently, there is a growing literature on 
student behavior and expectations. Furthermore, there is am- 
ple evidence that students can mediate the intended effects 
of instruction. I will describe this literature very briefly 
here. For a more detailed discussion of students' perceptions 
of teachers, other school personnel, peers, causes of behavior, 
the classroom, and the school, see Weinstein (in press). For 
information about attempts to identify and to study students 
with different participation styles, I refer readers to 
Tikunoff and Vazquez-Faria (1982) and Tikunoff (1983). 



Perceptions of Teachers 

Classrooms vai./ in the extent of differential treatment 
perceived by students. There is evidence that students are 
highly sensitive to variations in teacher treatment (inter- 
action patterns and nonverbal messages) within classrooms. 
Through varied treatment, students infer teacher expectations 
for academic performance. Moreover , differential relation- 
ships hold between teacher expectations, student expectations, 
and student achievement in classrooms where greater differ- 
ential treatment is perceived than in other classrooms (e.g., 
V^einstein & Middlestadt, 1979; Weinstein, Marshall, Brattesani, 
& Middlestadt, in press; Brattesani, Weinstein, Middlestadt, & 
Marshall, 1981). That is, in classrooms where students were 
aware of teachers' differential treatment of high and low 
achievers, students' own expectations for themselves more 
closely matched the teachers ' expectations , and the teachers ' 
expectations for their students more clearly predicted student 
performance. 
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studies of students' perceptions of teachers' instruc- 
tional behavior (e.g., Peterson & Swing, 1982 ; Winn'o {i^ Marx , 
1980; 1982) suggest that student perceptions and cognitions 
during instruction can mediate rhe effects of instruction on 
student achievement. Evidence indicates that students often 
may not perceive what teachers intend. Also, some students 
who appear to observers to be attending to lecture or class 
discussion reported in interviews later that they were 
actually thinking about other things r such as how they v;ould 
perform in relation to other students. 

In some classrooms, students may peiceive more differen- 
tial teacher behavior toward high and low achievers than is 
indicated by behavioral records made by classroom observers 
(Cooper St Good, 1983). It is not clear wnether students 
report greater differences in teacher behavior because they 
have more cues and are more sensitive to teaching acts than 
observers or because students "over-react" to certain cues. 
Some students are likely reliable observers of classroom 
events and others are probably not perceptive. Still, there 
is evidence that students can provide valuable insight about 
teaching (Cooper s< Good, 1983; Weinstein, in press). Just 
as teachers may act upon their beliefs ard perceptions (e.g«, 
they believe an average student is below average), students 
also react according to their perceptions of teachers* be- 
haviors and intentions (Weinstein, in press). 

Perceptions of Ability 

Developmental literature suggests that young children 
perceive ability or intelligence as a chanqeable entity 
which can be improved with effort. They also seem to rely 
on absolute and individual standards rather than norms to 
assess ability. Blumenfeld and her colleagues (1982) argue 
that young chiidi.en*s self-perceptions are t'jus biased in a 
positive direction. 

However, there is much evidence tiiat as students net 
older, '^assroon conditions (feedback patterns,- rewaid 
structures) which increase the differences between high and 
low achievers affect student's perceptions of ability, and 
their perceptions of their ability more closely match their 
teacher's perceptions. Students also evaluate their own 
abilities by comparing themselves wi th peers duri ng the daily 
performance of tasks in classrooms. The evaluative cues 
available to students, hov;ever, differ according to the 
structure (e.g., wholeclass, group, or individual instruc- 
tion; lecture; seatwork) and climate (e.g., extrinsic vs. 
intrinsic reward structure) of the classroom and the school. 
A climate with high and fl^ixible expectations, varied tasks 
and opportunities for evaluation, a focus on task mastery, 
and a belief in the changeability of intelligence can pro- 
vide a context in which students can evaluate themselves 
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on several dimensions and feel positive about their potential 
for future success. 

Achievement behavior has been the most frequently stu- 
died process in relation to students' perceptions of the 
causes of behavior , particularly in an attribution framework. 
Applications of attribution theory to classrooms will have to 
consider how success and failure judgments are made by stu- 
dents. Recent work suggests that childrens' definitions of 
success vary across individual pupils, tasks, and situations 
(Frieze, Francis, & Harrusa, 1982) . One study (Frieze & 
Snyder, 1980) of the attribution patterns of elementary stu- 
dents for success and failure in four situations showed that 
the achievement situation elicited different causal mechanisms 
than other situations. Effort was most important for school 
testing situations, while ability was seen as critical to fin- 
ishing an art project or winning in football. Thus, there is 
a growing literature to suggest that the way in which students 
perceive classroom behaviors and tasks will mediate how stu- 
dents react to classroom events. 



Variation in Teacher Behavior and Student Mediation 

In reviewing teacher expectation literature, I argued 
that students who are perceived as needing more help are 
often treated in quite different ways by various teachers. 
As a result, some students may become intellectually passive 
as a way of coping with low expectations from one teacher or 
with ambiguous and conflicting expectations from several 
teachers. However, in this literature review, I also argued 
that how students perceive classrooms r teachers ^ and tasks 
influences their behavior. Hence, differential teacher be- 
havior (that appears to be inappropriate) may not have di- 
rect or indirect effects on students (i.e., on student moti- 
vation) if they do net perceive the varied behavior or if 
they do not see the consequences (e.g., not being called 
upon) as unfair or aversive. For example. Cooper and Good 
(1983) note that there was almost total incongruence between 
teacher and student perceptions of teachers' use of praise 
and criticism (although there was some general overlap be- 
tween teachers' and students' perceptions of the frequency 
of certain types of teacher-student interactions). Such 
findings suggest that communication was uneven in the class- 
rooms they studied. Teachers' attempts at praise were not 
always interpreted (or remembered) as praise by students. 

Because many students who have specific English language 
deficiencies (including many bright and perceptive pupils) 
are apt to be perceived by at least some teachers as less 
capable than they are, it is especially important to study 
student interpretation and mediation of instruction in bi- 
lingual classrooms. Because they have more teachers, LEP 
students are likely to receive more varied expectations 
than other students in elementary schools. 
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It is thus more likely that these students will be sub- 
ject to conflicting behavioral norms (e.g., some teachers 
encourage students to try and work problems independently 
before seeking help; whereas, other teachers encourage stu- 
dents to seek help early so that they don't practice errors). 
The instruction they receive will be more fragmented (e.g., 
they will miss key instructional information while out of 
the room receivinr supplementary instruction) and more con - 
ceptually confuse ./fractions are taught in different ways 
in the regular and supplemental classes). 

Because many classroom teachers are less active in pres- 
enting, monitoring, and reteaching than the successful teach- 
ers in the SbIF descriptive study, it is clear that many stu- 
dents will move from bilingual classes to classrooms where 
teachers are less systematic and less clear about what they 
want students to learn. This raises for future study ques- 
tions like: Do studen\'^ perceive these differences, and how 
do they interpret them? How should successful bilingual 
teachers prepare students ^or life in other classrooms? Do 
teachers who have long-term positive effects on student learn- 
ing spend more time helping students develop skills for auto- 
nomous learning and pay less attention to language skills? 



Summary 



Although the similarities and differences between suc- 
cessful bilingual classroomr and effective regular classrooms 
cannot be assessed with the SBIF descriptive study data, this 
is a significant question that research on bilingual instruc- 
tion must deal with. However, by making these settings sim- 
ilar to one another we have, in my opinion, taken a major 
ster toward more equitable education. To go further we must 
know more about how students perceive and respond to class- 
room events. Although one of the specific questions raised 
here (how do students perceive their roles in bilingual and 
regular classrooms?) cannot be answered without further data, 
the current SBIF data can yield much information about stu- 
dent perceptions of instruction in bilingual classrooms. 

Good and Stipek (1982) argue that those who advocate 
unique and/or individualized programs for distinct types of 
students often assume that these students should receive the 
same content as other pupils, but need different instruc- 
tional programs. However, as I argued in my review of teach- 
er expectation effects, it appears that in some settings 
certain students receive differential treatment (e.g., un- 
equal access to tie teac^ -.^r, drill rather than concoPtually 
oriented instruction), lue data collected in successful bi- 
lingual classrooms in this study, and results of several 
recent teacher effectiveness studies, suggest that students 
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in general benefit from active instruction in which concepts 
are systematically taught . These f ind ings ind icate that 
students who are not proficient in English do not need a 
distinctly different instructional program (e.g., program 
emphasizing drill and practice). Some previous remedial 
efforts have erred by overemphasizing drill and practice. 

Teachers who have successful classes (in different con- 
texts) are adept at communicating with students and involv- 
ing them in appropriate academic tasks. In a recent paper 
reviewing individual differences in students and related im- 
plications for instruction, Deborah Stipek and I emphasize 
that teachers need to begin the year with a general instruc- 
tional program that they can implement competently and ef- 
fectively. However, we also believe that in any instruc- 
tional program, teachers must adjust instruction to students' 
skills and learning styles. In order to perform this role 
competently, Stipek and I believe that teachers need to have 
extensive knowledge about how children learn and develop. 
Furthermore, teachers must be trained as problem solvers. 

The SBIF study data, however, illustrate one way in 
which teachers function as decision makers by illuminating 
how teachers use instruction to respond to students' par- 
ticular needs. The data suggest that effective teachers 
used LEP students' native language when appropriate in 
order to be sure that students understood instructional 
expectations. Obviously such attempts at "differentiated 
instruction" are important teacher actions. Interestingly, 
these findings from what is perceived to be a deficit model 
by some (bilingual instruction) show much potential for con- 
tributing to our general understanding of effective instruc- 
tion . 

Unfortunately, we know very little about how teachers 
v;ho instruct entire classes effectively adjust instruction 
to i.idividual students. Analyzing the SBIF data in ways 
that enable us to address this issue would be an important 
contribution to the field of classroom research. For exam- 
ple, one wonders what explicit criteria successful bilingual 
instructors use for determining when (and for how long) to 
use a student's native language for that particula r student. 
Any future study of teacher communication with i -'''ividual 
students should examine individual students ' pe tions 
and reactions to such differentiated teacher behavior. 

Finally, I suggest that variation in communication pat- 
terns that students receive across teachers (particularly 
young students who receive instruction from several teachers 
on the same day) is an important area of inquiry. We do 
not yet know when certain variations in teacher style and/ 
or expectations will have positive influence on students 
nor can we predict when they will have negative impact 
(e.g., students do not think about and actively deal with 
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ambiguity and become passive). therefore, believe that 

future research and theory concerning the effects of school- 
ing on students should examine processes across classrooms 
as well as within a given setting and must more systemati- 
cally examine how variations in process are perceived by 
students* This would be most important for understanding 
the summative effects of bilingual instruction for LEP 
students . 
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CHAPTER FOUR 



EFFECTIVE LANGUAGE USE IN BILINGUAL CLASSES 



Lily Wong Fillmore 



The findings of the Significant Bilingual Instructional 
Features (SBIF) descriptive study on language use in its re- 
search classrooms are discussed in this chapter. There were 
several major findings on how teachers in these successful 
bil ingual classes used language for instructional purposes; 
they are encouraging in certain respects, but troubling in 
others . 

Use of Two Languages for Instruction 



One finding that is particularly encouraging is that 
teachers in the SBIF study classes did indeed use the stu- 
dents' first language (LI) during instructional activities. 
This ought not to be surprising or even remarkable since LI 
use is the defining characteristic of American bilingual 
education programs intended for students who are limited 
English proficient (LEP). Bilingual instruction means the 
use of two languages for instructional purposes. English, 
since it is the societal language of the U.S., is obviously 
one of these two languages; the home language of the LEP 
students served by a given program is the other. If their LI 
is not used, the LEP students do not get the instructional 
benefit that bilingual programs are supposed to provide for 
students who do not know English v;ell enough to deal with 
instruction delivered exclusively in that language. 

The use of two languages in school makes it possible for 
LEP students to meet two major instructional goals. They muse 
learn English well enough to handle its eventual exclusive use 
both in school and outside of it. Instructional activities 
conducted in English provide some of the contact students 
need in order to learn it as a second language. Besides 
English, however, these students must also learn everything 
else that is to be acquired in school: they must learn the 
literacy and computational skills that are needed in adult 
life as well as the specific knowledge and information that 
people are expected to acquire in school. Knowing the lan- 
guage in which instruction is given is a prerequisite to 
learning what is taught in school, since much of the skills 
and information to be acquired is language related, or is 
conveyed by the printed or spoken word. If students do not 
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? If^^ language m which they are instructed, they 

^h^i ^h^r,^^ S'' "° ^'^^"^ instruction (a truism 

that the U.S. Supreme Court acknowledged in its 1974 rulinq 
m the Lau vs. Nichols case, but that many people in this 
society nevertheless find difficult to accept). The use 
ot the LI of LEP students as a medium of instruction provides 
them access to the academic content of school while they are 
learning English. In fact, some supporters of bilingual 
cnhnn^ r have argued that the use of the students' LI in 
school actually facilitates their learning of English. At 
the very least, it gives them time to learn English without 
delaying their progress in other areas of academic development. 

LEP studin?^^\?'^r^'°''\^^''°''^'^ °f English and the 

^uLfS ^ -^^ ^u"" Instruction in about equal amounts, 
thereby ensuring that the students have enough exposure to 
English m order to learn it as a second lanquage, and at the 
?h^?K tT; ^'T!"^ ^^^"^ subject matter' instruction in 

n^lr.^ K ^° ''^^P school. Despite the 

complexity of the instructional problem this presents to 

nf^SSr^K n """^^ "^''^^ pedogogical" sense. It is 

perhaps the only way that both of the instructional objectives 
that must be met for these children can be accomplished. 

hinnl!^!?''^^^^^!^' ^^'^ '"^^^ controversial feature of 

niin?r? A popular belief held by a great many 

parents and ^^^^^^^'-i^^l'^ding policy makers, Educators! 
?n^n^oo? / %^^"^5^^.P"^^'^--^^ that the use of the LI 
iEP^JnH^^-^'' ^v^'" f^^^l^tating the learning of English by 
^ftnnP^h!. 't"''^k^ '' P°^^^ble for them to avoid learning it 
of En'SlJ- h "J'm '""^ actually hinder the learning 

uLd iJ^^^oor the controversy focuses on how much LI is 

used m school and for what purpose. While there are some 
oul^Tlol'ln'^ °' bilingual education who argue that ?he LI 

dPnfrS. classroom to help LEP stu- 

amS^o cr^ti?. orK'^'°" English. The general suspicion 
among critics of bilingual education is that the LI is either 
the exclusive or predominant medium of instruction in many 

maiv^LEP JnS'T'- ''"^ the reason whj so 

hhPv i ^tudents remain in bilingual programs. As long as 
know tLv^Ho' ^'^r instruction in a language they already 

hav^Vo ?^ ^ ^u^^ ^° ^^^""^ English. And if they do not 

"^^g to learn it, they will not. 

This kind of criticism has had its effects on bilinqual 
education programs. Teachers have become increasingly reluc- 
tant to use the students' LI in bilingual classes. This is 
due m part to uncertainties that the controversy over bi- 

Manv^of them''"" ^^'^'^ ^'"^"^ bilinguaf ^lachers. 

^?nMM?fi " ""^^^tam over what it means to teach "bi- 

lingually Add to this the weight of the public debate o^er 

ft' nposs?bL'H°f.' teachers f nd 

It impossibly difficult to figure out how best to proceed. 
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How are the two languages to be used in practical terms? If 
something is taught in the LEP students' LI, will it have to 
be retaught to them in English once they learn that language? 
The students must learn English; how is it possible to teach 
them everything else in the curriculum as well? Which goal 
is more important, acquisition of English or subject matter? 
Teachers are influenced by the fact that their programs are 
evaluated by the academic progress their students show in 
tests that are given in English. They fear that instruction 
given in the LEP students' LI may not be reflected in these 
tests. The easiest solution for many of them is not to deal 
with the complexities at all, and to simply teach exclusively 

in English. Hence, one finds less and less Ll usage in 
bilingual classes. One rarely finds anything approaching the 
50-50 ideal these days. In fact, one rarely finds much 
regular use of the students' Ll for instructional purposes at 
all in many bilingual classes. \^en the Ll is used, it is 
largely for classroom or behavioral management. From the 
perspective of the LEP students, instruction in these classes 
is bilingual in name only. 

Thus, it is encouraging to learn that the teachers in 
the successful classrooms of the SBIF descriptive study used 
the home language of the students for instruc tior al purposes. 
They did not use it as much as the general public suspects 
they do (i.e., exclusively), nor as much as proponents of 
bilingual education think they should (at least 50% of the 
tirae), but they were using it. The 25 percent Ll usage found 
in this study is especially cheering, compared with what we 
found in another bilingual education study funded under the 
U.S. Department of Education's Part C Research Agenda. In 
that study being conducted at the University of California at 
Berkeley (Learning English through Bilingual Instruction, 
NIE-400-0030) , my colleagues and I found considerably less 
frequent Ll usage in our sample of 18 classrooms. The SBIF 
study's finding of 25 percent across its first phase sample 
of 58 classrooms is consistent with the 30 percent reported 
earlier by Schultz (1975). Our finding of 8 to 10 percent is 
much lower than either of these. This may be due in part to 
differences in the methods used to determine frequency of use 
across studies. In the SBIF study, the method used was to 
measure the interval of time between language switches; 
hence, timing for Ll usage begins when a teacher switches 
from English to Ll, and ends with a switch back to English. 
These intervals include both speech and silence, but this is 
not differentiated in the calculations. The method used in 
the Berkeley project involved counting speech and silence 
separately. Hence, the figures we have reported are for 
English, Ll and silence. This appears to be an important 
distinction since teachers differ considerably in how much 
time they spend talking in any language. The average amount 
of time spent in silence during instructional activities 
across the 18 teachers in our study ranged from 27 percent of 
the time to a record-breaking 86 percent. 
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Another difference may well have to do with the grade 
levels involved in the two studies. The SBIF study sample 
included classes from kindergarten through junior high school. 
The Berkeley sample included third and fifth grade classes 
only. As one might expect, there is relatively more LI usage 
in the early primary grades when LEP students are just en- 
tering school. By the third or fourth grade, many of these 
students know enough English to get by in school. Since 
teachers tend to use the LI in bilingual classes primarily 
when they believe that there are students who may have diffi- 
culty understanding English, it is not surprising that one 
finds less Li usage in the upper elementary grades than in 
the lower ones. One might expect that there would be even 
fewer LEP students in the upper grades, particularly at the 
junior high school level, and therefore less LI usage there* 
However, students are seldom kept in bilingual programs after 
they have learned enough English to get along. They are 
usually "mainstreamed, " moved into all English classes, to 
make room for newcomers who enter school with no English. 
Students who begin school with no English during kindergarten 
or the first grade are generally moved out of bilingual pro- 
grams at the end of the fifth or sixth grade, depending on 
when the transition to junior school takes place. There is 
always a mix of language skill levels among the students in 
any given bilingual classroom, since newcomers are being 
placed there as they show up and as long as there is space. 
However, there tends to be a concentration of relatively less 
proficient students in the lower grades at each level. Stu- 
dents who are in bilingual programs in junior high school are 
almost always relative newcomers, and hence novices at English. 
As soon as they learn enough English to get by without LI 
support, these students are mainstreamed . The SBIF study 
sample, drawn as it was from across the grades, no doubt 
reflects a broader spectrum of the language needs of LEP 
students in bilingual programs than does our third and fifth 
grade sample. However, the 8 to 10 percent LI usage we found 
may be a lot closer to what one would find even across the 
grades if one looked outside of successful classes. I have 
visited a great many bilingual classes in connection with the 
studies we have been doing in the last several years (in addi- 
tion to the ones actually included in our study sample), and 
what we have been finding in our study classrooms is not at 
all unrepresentative. That successful bilingual teachers are 
able to remain on course with respect to this essential 
feature of bilingual instruction despite the forces working 
against it, ar I have said, is encouraging. One hopes that 
other teachers will follow their example. 



Ways of Using Tv;o Languages for Instruction 



The second major finding on language use in the SBIF 
study has to do with how the teachers of these successful 
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classrooms used the two languages of instruction. How lan- 
guage is used in bilingual programs is an important question, 
since it plays a crucial role in che academic development of 
the students in these classes. 

In bilingual classrooms, the languages of instruction 
serve not only as the means by which instructional content 
and skills are communicated, but also as the basis by which 
language is learned and developed. The extent to which the 
two languages are used, and the manner in which they are used 
for instructional purposes, can determine how much the LEP stu- 
dents learn of the subject matter that is presented, and how 
well they learn English. To promote academic development, the 
language in v/hich instruction is presented must be accurate, 
clear, specific, and appropriate. The speaker ( the teacher) 
must keep the linguistic capabilities of the addressees (the 
students) in mind in order to produce language that commu- 
nicates information clearly and adequately. If v;hat is to be 
taught requires a command of the language of instruction that 
is beyond the linguistic capabilities of the students, then 
other means have to be found to make it available to them. 

The question of whether the language used by the teachers 
in the SBIF study classes served the function of communicating 
subject matter effectively or not was one that was closely 
examined in that study. It was found to be quite effective 
in this regard. English was the predominant language of in- 
struction in these classes, while the students' LI was used 
primarily to aid in the communication of instruction when it 
appeared that the students were having difficulty comprehend- 
ing what was being said in English. In other words, when the 
teachers in these classes used the LI, it was generally in 
alternation with English and in the context of instructional 
activities conducted in English. 

The SBIF study researchers point out that teachers are 
faced with enormous problems when trying to teach in a lan- 
guage the students do not understand. How are they to ef- 
fectively communicate and impart information to the students 
when the students do not understand the language of instruc- 
tion? The situation is even more complicated when there are 
both fluent English-speakers and LEP students in the same 
class. The SHIP researchers argue that the teachers' use of 
language alternation is a good solution. In this way, they 
provide both access to the subject matter and exposure to the 
language to be learned in a manner that communicates effectively. 

It t/ould appear from the SBIF study findings that when 
teachers alternated between languages, it was often for the pur- 
pose of translation. That is, the pattern of usage reported 
was one in which the content of the first statement in an 
adjacent pair of utterances was in the one language (either 
English or the £.1), and the second statement, whether a para- 
phrase or explanation of the first, was in the other language 
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(either the students' LI or English) ♦ Half of these alterna- 
tions v;ere found to be in the service of "instructional de- 
velopment," around one third were used when procedures o.n<^. 
directions were being given, and a fifth were used by teachers 
when providing "behavioral feedback to students." These al- 
ternations were more frequently directed at individual stu- 
dents (50% of the time) than to the whole class or to sub- 
groups (25%). Hence, it would appear that the use of the LI 
in these classes was quite selective: teachers used it prin- 
cipally when they believed that an individual student in the 
class, or the class as a whole, did not know English well 
enough to comprehend instruction or directions given in that 
language alone. In this way, the students in the class who 
did not know English well enough to understand what was said 
nevertheless had access to the subject mattor and information 
being taught, even if it was indirect. This works well enough 
for subject matter instruction. From the teachers' perspective, 
it is the ersiest and most immediately effective way to com- 
municate information to students who lack sufficient English 
proficiency to otherwise keep up with the class. 

Whether such language alternation works as well for lan- 
guage learning is another matter. This was a question that 
the SBIF study did not raise. In order to tell what effect 
this kind of language use might have on language learning, 
one would have to consider what works as linguistic "input." 
Language cannot be learned without exposure to speech that 
meets certain conditions. In part, language that works as 
input is like the language of effective communication, but it 
goes beyond that. Language that works as input is speecn 
that has been modified with the linguistic needs of specific 
learners in mind« When people are trying to communicate with 
persons who do not share a common language with them, they 
try to make appropriate adjustments in structure and in con- 
tent so that what they are trying to say can be understood. 
How much they adjust depends upon how much help the learners 
seem to need. Learners who appear to know a little may invoke 
only minor adjustments. Learners who appear to be completely 
new to the language will inspire massive adjustments from 
speakers. Speakers also try to provide enoucjh non-verbal 
support for what they are saying (for example, by gesturing, 
demonstrating, or otherwise giving non-verbal cues) so the 
learners can figure out the message. Speech that has been 
produced in this way provides learners access to the language 
to be learned, but it is no more than an opportunity to learn 
language until learners take advantage of it. Language works 
as input when learners are motivated to try to figure things 
out for themselves. This involves the learner in a special 
kind of cognitive activity that is extremely demanding, but 
essential to the process of language learning. In trying to 
figure out what is being talked about, the learner begins to 
figure out how the language is structured, and how it can be 
used in communication. This is the heart of the language 
learning process. 
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The kind of adjustments that allow learners to figure 
things out for themselves (that is, without recourse to the 
LI) takes a lot of extra cominunicative effort on the part of 
teachers. It is difficult, if not impossible sometimes , to 
communicate instructional content at the desired level when 
proper linguistic adjustments are being made for the benefit 
of the language learners. Adjustments must be made if com- 
munication is to be direct. The most obvious area in which 
adjustments can be made is in content. In lessons that are 
effective from the perspective of language learners , one 
finds rather substantial adjustments in what gets talked 
about and in the level at which the subject matter is treated. 
In order to communicate subject matter effectively to students 
who do not understand the language well, teachers tend to use 
many concrete examples and they anchor the language in things 
that the students already know or can experience durinc, the 
lesson. 

Now then, let as consider how well instructional lan- 
guage such as that found in the SBIF study classes (and in 
many of the ones I have visited myself) works as language 
learning input. I have found that when languages are used in 
alternation, there are seldom the kinds of adjustments either 
in structure or in content needed by language learners. 
Since both langauges are being used, adjustments are not 
needed. As a result, the English that gets used is not 
modified in ways that make it usable as input, and the stu- 
dents are not requirtsd to figure out what is going on for 
themselves. They arts not motivated to pay attention to what 
is being said in English, or to make use of whatever infor- 
mation is available to them, in order to gain direct access 
to the instructional content of lessons. They already have 
access to meaning through their Ll. 

The example that follows will show what often happens to 
the language used in lessons when teachers rely on translation 
to provide students access to meaning. This illustration is 
drawn from "Example #1," which is contained in the appendix, 
and comes from one of the 18 classes in the Berkeley study. 
In it, we see a teacher of a third grade Spanish-English 
bilingual class going over a list of English vocabulary 
words. The lesson was an English language arts lesson, but 
it is quite clear that many of the students needed help in 
understanding the meanings of words in the list. Notice that 
for each word the teacher gave first an English definition of 
sorts, and then repeated that definition in translation: 

T: (Pointing at the first word listed on the board:) 
Number one is "weak." Not the day of the "week." 
It's when a person is weak. And that means you 
don't have too much strength. Like, when you get 
sick, and when you catch the flu. After you get 
over the flu, you still feel kinda weak. Right? 
You're not very strong. Weak . 
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T: Esto quiere decir "debil#" Cuando uno osta debil, 
no <ista fuerto. Por ejemplo, cuancio tcnqamos la 
gripe, verdad? No tenemos fuerza^^. . Ms tamos debil. 
Es lo que quiere decir esta palabra, (=This means 
weak. VJhen someone is v/eak, heVs not strong, right? 
We don't have much strength; we'ro v;oak. That's 
what this word means.) 

T: Number two is "spoke." The past tense. I spoke 
to my friend yesterday. OK. In the past tense. 

T: Uh, esto quiere decir "h^blar," in el pasado. Yo — 
ayer hable con mi amigo. (=This means to speak, in 
the past. I — yesterday, I spoke with my friend.) 

She continued in this manner for the rest of the lesson. 
In each case, exact translations (or close to that) were 
provided for each English explanation. I observed and recorded 
two full days of lessons of this sort in her class, and paid 
special attention to the way in which the LEP students re- 
sponded during these lessons. What I found was that these 
students seemed not to be attentive when English was being 
used. They became alert, it appeared, when she switched back 
to Spanish. It was clear that they knew they would be getting 
the information in language they understood, so there was no 
reason for them to figure out what the teacher was saying in 
English. As a consequence, the language through which they 
were being instructed worked well enough for subject matter 
learning, but it was far from optimal for language learning. 
This is not to say that these students were necessarily being 
thwarted in their efforts to learn English. There may be 
other ways in which teachers do provide the kind of input they 
must have in order to develop English skills. Nevertheless, 
the language used in lessons is one of the most important 
potential sources of language input available to LEP students. 
If it is not used in a way that allows these students to make 
use of it for language learning, and if the learners are not 
motivated to do the figuring that is their part of the bar- 
gain, then a major opportunity for language development has 
been missed . 

Consider what happens v/hen teachers do try to make the 
kinds of adjustments that have to be made in order to teach 
directly in English. In Examples #2 and #3 (contained in the 
appendix), we find two teachers dealing with lessons similar 
to the one being taught by the teacher in Example #1. The 
students in #3 were much like those in #1 in English profi- 
ciency. Many of the students in #2 were far more limited in 
their command of English than the ones in #1 or #3. Notice 
how the teacher in the following excerpt from Example #2 made 
the meanings available to the students directly: 

T: And what are the next two words, Norman? Can you 
tell ne? 
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C : Inventor. 

T: Inventor, yes , and — 

C: Mayor. 

T: What does an inventor do? Morris r do you know? 

C: I dunno. 

T: Fong, do you know? 

C: They invented up things? 

T: They make things. New things. An inventor made 
up the first TV. An inventor made the telephone, 
the first telephone. An inventor made the first 
electric light. An inventor invents things. 
He makes up new things for the first time . 

The words being taught in this lesson were fairly difficult, 
since the concepts were rather abstract. The object of the 
lesson was to teach the students about English word formation 
processes, specifically, adding the suffix "-er or -or" to verbs 
to form agentive nouns. The problem was that the LEP students 
did nc*: know the meaning of the root verbs from which the 
nouns they were learning were derived, and some of the words 
such as "invent" involved concepts that might not have been 
easy to demonstrate. Defining the noun in terms of the verb, 
as Fong tried to do, did not help. Instead of LI equivalents, 
the teacher in this text made use of English words she be- 
lieved that the students already knew, "make new things . . - 
for the first time . . . the first telephone . . . the first 
TV." This procedure gave the students clues as to what the 
words meant. In order to figure out what the teacher was 
getting at, the students had to put all of these notions to- 
gether and figure out how they were related, and how they 
related with what they knew of the world. Notice the amount 
of redundancy and repeti tiousness n this and in other parts 
of the text as the teacher placed the new information in the 
context of given information, that is, information the stu- 
^ dents had available to them already. In this way, what the 

children already knew of the language became information on 
which they could further develop their understanding of how 
the language works. 

The teacher in Examnle #3 did a similar thing in her 
presentation of new vocabulary. Notice in this excerpt how 
the teacher got the students to relate a new word in English 
to words they already knew, or which she believed they knew: 

T: (Points at the word "neighborhood" on her chart:) 
Your neighborhood . Who can tell me what that word 
means? Patricia? 
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C: Like the place where you live? 

T: Um-hum. It's the area where your house is. Your 
neighborho od, boys and girls, is that area, -rignt 
close by, where your house ic. 

C: Uh, where it is all the block? 

T: Uhm-hum. It usually means like within a block or so. 
C: Goes to a block? 

T: Uh-huh. V7ithin a block or so. And the people who 
live in your neighborhood are called your, what? 

Cs: Your neighbors! 

In this example, the teacher inade the students draw on what 
they already knew. She helped them to put what they ^new 
together with what was being taught. Patricia suggeste^ that 
"neighborhood" is "the place where you live. The teacher 
introduced the ten. "area," "right close by, where your house 
is," as a more precise equivalent of "neighborhood." We see 
the teacher using repetition, redundancy and emphasis in 
conveying to the students what was to be understood of the 
Wesson' By doing this, she made it possible for the students 
both to learn the content of the lesson and to make use of the 
experience for language -5evelopment. 

Suramary 



Am I suggesting that LEP students should be taught ex- 
clusively in English? Not at all. It is obvious that in 
making the kinds of adjustments needed by learners, the 
coverage of the curriculum is going to be incomplete. There 
are some things that can be taught in this way, there are 
many others that cannot. When the curricular content requires 
higher levels of language skills than students have, then it 
would seem that the LI of the students ought to be used, but 
used by itself. Science and perhaps social studies certainly 
ought to be taught in language students know very well. Such 
lessons ought to be taught in as l.igh a level of language as 
the students can handle. Students need to have some instruc- 
tional experiences during which they are involved in the 
discussion and jonsideration of ideas and concepts at the most 
mature level they are capable of handlinj. 

Such experiences have important linguistic benpfits that 
are not talked about much these days. They can provide the 
basis for the development of mature language skills in the 
students' LI. Many advanced language skills are developed 
during the school years. They are developed through literacy 
and through the experiences students ordinarily get in school 
when they have to deal with cognitively demanding tasks. 
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Exposure to the mature forms of language that get used in ac- 
ademic settings is essential to language development, whether 
the language is the students' first language or English. 
Does this LI development matter? It does if, as Jim Cummins 
has argued, the linguistic and cognitive skills that are 
needed to support academic development are most effectively 
developed in the first language of students. 

In conclusion then, just how well the kind of language 
use found in the SBIF classrooms worked for language develop- 
ment is a question that needs to be examined carefully. The 
teachers in the SBIF study classes were using a lot more 
English than LI. How well did the English used in these 
classes work as input? What were the effects of the LI alter- 
nations on the English that was used in lessons? These are 
questions that could be answered by doing a careful linguistic 
analysis of the instructional language used by these teachers. 
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Appendix 



ERIC 



(Underscored words in the following transcripts are 
ones that were pronounced with stress. Sentences that are 
enclosed in brackets are translational equivalents of the 
Spanish used in this text. Explanatory notes in the tran- 
script are enclosed in parentheses. T=Teacher; C=Child; 
Cs=Children. ) 

Example #1 

Teacher with third grade Spanish-English bilingual class, 
She is going over a list of English spelling words written on 
the chalkboard. The object of the lesson is to teach the 
children the meaning of these items so they can use them in 
sentences which they are to construct and write out on their 
own. 

1. T: Let me go over these first. Pongan atencion Uds. 

[=Pay attention. ] 

2. T: (To a student who seems to be confused:) Maria 

puede trabajar contigo. [=Maria (the TA) can work 
with you . ] 

3. T: (Pointing at the first word listed on the board:) 

Number one is "weak." Not the day of the "week." 
It's when a person is weak. And that moans you 
don't have too much strength. Like, when you get 
sick, and when you catch the flu. After you get 
over the flu, you still feel kinda weak. Right? 
You're not very strong. Weak . 

4. T: Esto quiere decir "debil." Coando uno esta debil, 

no esta fuerte. Por ejemplo, cuando tengamos la 
gripa, verdad? No tenemos fuerzas. Estamos debil. 
Es lo que quiere decir esta palabra. [=This means 
weak. When someone is weak, he's not strong, 
right? We don't have much strength; we're weak. 
That's what this word means.] 

5. T: Number two is "spoke." The past tense. I spoke 

to my friend yesterday. OK. In the past tense. 

6. T: Uh, esto quiere decir "hablar," en el pasado. Yo — 

ayer hable con mi amigo. [=This means to speak, in 
the past. I — yesterday, I spoke with my friend.] 

7. T: Number three is "silk." Know what that is? It's 

material. It's fabric. It's very shiny, and it's 
very soft. I'm sure you've seen this kind of 
material . 



8. C: (unintelligible) a pillow. 

9. T: Yeah, pillows can. The outsides can be made of 

silk. It's shiny and silvery. 

10. T: Esta palabra es "seda." vSaben lo que es tela. 

(=This word is silk. You all know what cloth is.] 

11. C : (unintelligible) 

12. T: Es tela, pero es bien suavecito y es brillosa. Y 

con la mano se resbala — el material. [It's cloth, 
but it's very soft and shiny. You can slide your 
hand on it — the material. 

13. T: Number four is "pack." Like I'm going to pack a 

lunch. Or it could be a bag. It could be a back- 
pack, when people go hiking. That's what it is 
pack. 

14. T: Esto es como una bolsa, como empacan una bolsa 

grande de comida o de lo que sea. (=This is like a 
bag, like when they pack a large bag of food or 
whatever. ] 

15. T: Number five is "neck." El cuello. And number six 

is "lake." You know what that is. Lago. Number 
seven is "brick." Ladrillo, 

16. T: Number eight is "beak," the mouth of a bird. The 

beak. El otro es la boca de la, del pajarito. 
El pico, el piquito. Verdad? El pico. Piquito. 
[=The next one is the mouth of a bird. The beak, 
the little beak , right? The beak. Little beak. 
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Example #2 



Teacher with a reading group in a third grade bilingual 
class* The students are Cantonese-English bilingual students, 
most of them classified as LEP. They have been going through 
their vocabulary items in preparation for completing an assign- 
ment in their spelling workbooks. 



1- 

2. 
3- 
4, 
5- 
6, 
7- 
8, 
9- 



10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 



T: And what are the next two words, Norman? Can you 
tell me? 

C: Inventor. 

T: Inventor, yes, and — 

C: Mayor. 

T: VJhat does an inventor do? Morris, do you know? 

C: I dunno. 

T: Fong, do you know? 

C: They invented up things? 

T: They make things. New things. An inventor mad', 
up the first TV. An inventor made the telephone* 
the first telephone. An inventor made the first 
electric light. An inventor i nvents things. He 
makes up new things for the first time . 

T: What does a mayor do? 

C: A mayor is the person who own the city? 

T: He doesn't own the city. The mayor doesn't own 
the city. He's kind of like the leader of the 
city. Do we have a mayor? 



T: 



Yeah. 

Raise your hand. V7ho is our mayor? 
(No response . ) 



T: Ooh! You forgot yesterday! Who is our mayor? 
Cs; Mayor Feinstein! 

T: Yes! Mayor Feinstein. Is our mayor a man or a 
woman? 
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18, 
19, 

20. 
21, 
22. 
23. 

24. 
25. 



Cs: V7oman! 



26, 
27, 
28, 
29, 



C 
T 
C 
T 

C: 
T: 



Yesf so a woman can be a mayor. A woman can be 
a governor. A woman can be a president: All 
right. The next two. 

Tailor and a collector. 

OKf do you know what a tailor does? May? 

A tailor iSf is someone who makes clothes. 

YeSf a tailor is someone who makes clothes r 
especially suits and coats. And what about a 
collector? V7hat does a collector do? Norman? 

He collects things. 

He collects or gathers and saves things. Collec- 
tors sometimes gather and save bottle tops, 
sometimes they gather and save baseball cards. 
What else can collectors gather together? 

Stamps. 

Stamps . 

Money? 

Coins! Lots of people collect coins. All dif- 
ferent kinds of money and coins from all over the 
world. People who collect coins are called coin 
collectors. All right, the next two? Tong? 



30, 



Ranger, butcher. 
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Example #3 

Another teacher with a reading group in a third grade 
class. The students are Spanish-English bilingual students, 
most of them classified as LEP. The teacher has been going 
over some vocabulary items with these students in preparation 
for silent reading of a story in their English readers. 

1. T: (Points at the word "neighborhood" on her chart:) 

Your neighborhood . Who can tell me what that 
word means? Patricia? 

2. C: Like the place where you live? 

3. T: Um-hum. It's the area where your house is. Your 

neighborhood , boys and girls, is that area , right 
close by, where your house is. 

4* C: Uh, where it is all the block? 

5. T: Uhm-hum. It usually means like within a block 

or so . 

6. C: Goes to a block? 

7. T: Uh-huh. Within a block or so. And the people who 

live in your neighborhood are called your, what? 

8. Cs: Your neighbors! 

9. T: Yes, the people who live in your neighborhood are 

your neighbors . The neighborhood is the area 
close by your house. OK, let's go over the words 
again . 

(Teacher and students read the list of words 
again until they get to the word "neighborhood":) 



10. 


T: 


Neighborhoofi . Is 


11. 


Cs: 


Yes. Yeah. 


12. 


T: 


Made up of what? 


13. 


C: 


Neighbor ! 


14. 


T: 


And — 


15. 


Cs: 


Hood ! 


16. 


T: 


Yes! 
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CHAPTER FIVE 
SECOND LANGUAGE ACQUISITION IN SCHOOL SETTINGS 



Christina Bratt Paulston 



This paper forirs one of a set of five "compatibility 
papers," which all seek to compare the findings from Part I 
of the Significant Bilingual Instructional Features Descrip- 
tive Study to the authors' research as well as to the research 
of others with whom they are familiar (see Tikunoff, Chapter 
One, this volume). The SBIF study was designed to identify, 
describe, and verify significant instructional features in bi- 
lingual instructional settings and their various consequences 
for limited English proficient (LEP) students and was mandated 
by Congress: 

In search of data to inform its consideration 
for renewal of support for bilingual education. 
Congress directed the Secretary of Education to 
"develop d national research program for bilin- 
gual education," In turn, the directors of the 
Office of Bilingual Education and Minority Lan- 
guage Affairs (OBEMLA) and the National Institute 
of Education (NIE ) were instructed to coordinate 
a program of research to respond to Congress' 
questions. (Tikunof f , 1983, p.iv) 



Objectives 

The objective of this paper then is to identify further 
from Part I some significant questions, features* and issues 
that relate to second language acquisition in a school set- 
ting and to children's language learning in the classroom. 
These features and issues are then compared with what we know 
about these matters from other sources. It will readily be 
seen that our state of knowledge is very unsatisfactory. 

We know surprisingly little about hov children learn a 
second language, Barry McLaughlin (1982) concludes his Lan - 
guage Learning in Bilingual Instruction; Literature Review 
with this caution: "The point is that we are not at the con- 
clusion stage but at the hypothesis stage. The quality and 
quantity of the research is simply not sufficient to support 
definitive statements" (p. 89). It is probably the most im- 
portant point that arises from examining the research in 
general, and it is one that I cannot sufficiently emphasize. 
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We are beginning to be able to ask significant questions, 
to see trends and directions, but I want to make very clear 
that this paper should be read as an explorative discussion, 
not as an exposition of finite knowledge. It is my strong 
conviction that in the long run we only harm the children ^ 
we want to help by pretending to a state of affairs that is 
inaccurate, however appealing. 



Methodology 

The procedures I have followed in writing this paper are 
standard. In reading Part I of the SBIF study, especially 
the ecological case studies, I noted features that struck me 
as significant for language learning and these, together with 
the features mentioned by the study as significant, I arranged 
according to topic. I then examined these features as well as 
the significance claimed for them (to my mind these points did 
not always agree) from the viewpoint of my understanding of bi- 
lingual instruction, based on years of classroom experience, 
my previous reviews of the literature (1974, 1975, 1977, 1980a), 
an ERIC search, and a search of dissertations on bilingual edu- 
cation. ^ I had just finished a report to Skol Overstyrelsen, 
of the Swedish Ministry of Education, on the research and 
debate of the schooling of the children of immigrant workers 
in Sweden (1983). Those findings from a European setting also 
influenced my reflections. In addition, in January I visited 
schools and classrooms in Texas where I discussed problems and 
significant features with principals, classroom teachers, and 
school district personnel in order to fill in descriptions, 
verify hunches, and rejuvenate a sense of focus from the class- 
room rather than the ivory tower. 2 

I will write in generalities because we urgently need to 
be able to generalize about the practices and effects of bilin- 
gual instruction, but we should not forget that it is individual 
children of flesh and blood we are discussing. The joy and de- 
light of the third grade boy, brutally raped some months earlier, 
who had finally learned to read in Senora Olga's class, is a 
valid evaluation of bilingual education. My visit reminded me 
again that the most significant feature of bilingual education 
in the United States well may be that it helps ease the school- 
ing of young children, some of whom have a very rough life. 
Although this paper deals with language acquisition, we need 
to remember that there are other matters in these children's 
lives of higher importance. Only when language acquisition 



I owe thanks for the dissertation search to Teaching Fellow 
Fred Marshall. The search covered the years 1978 through 
1982 since my 1977 study covered earlier dissertations. 

I am grateful to Sara Gallo for making all the arrange- 
.nents in Texas. 
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becomes an indicator of school achievement, social success, 
social integration, and upward social mobility does second- 
language learning become truly important • 

Features and Issues 



Goals for Bilingual Education Programs 

Bilingual education in the United States takes place in 
a setting of language shift as attested to by the case studies 
(see e.g., Romero & Villegas, 1981, p. 23). However, the 
various groups shift at different rates with the Koreans (Kim, 
Lee, & Kim, 1981) and Vietnamese {Rupp, 1980) manifesting a 
very rapid shift^ while the Navajo show the slowest rate of 
shift (Lieberson & Curry, 1971; Spolsky, 1977). There really 
are no accurate figures for the Southwest because of contin- 
ued illegal migration, but certainly shift is taking place^ 
(Teitelbaum, 1976; see also Cardenas, 1981, for a study of lan- 
guage attitudes). In such situations, language maintenance 
tends to become a very emotional matter as a marker of the 
old ethnicity, and some of this tension manifested itself in 
the early seventies as a conflict between English-as^a-Second 
Language (ESL) instruction and bilingual education as well as 
between the perceived goals of the programs as transitional or 
maintenance bilingual education. It is surprising to see how 
the climate has changed in ten years. 

The general and unanimous first goal of the programs as 
perceived by the teachers in the SBIF descriptive study is for 
the children to learn English and learn English well. From my 
impressions, I would say the attitude of the SBIF teachers is 
typical of bilingual teachers today. The SBIF descriptive 
study avoids the controversial issue of transitional or main- 
tenance bilingual education, but in general I think it is much 
more common today to find bilingual education administrators 
who are willing to settle for transitional bilingual education 
than it would have been ten years ago (Jones, 1981). 



3 A two-generation shift is not uncommon, and I have actually 
come across cases where mother and child could only coin- 
municate in the most rudimentary fashion. The bilin<^ ;al 
father constituted the common link* 

4 This paper is not the place to discuss the causes of dif- 
ferential rate of shift, and multiple causation is common, 
but manner of contact between the ethnic groups usually 
carries the highest explanatory power with voluntary migra- 
tion typically resulting in rapid shift while annexation 
and colonization show slow if any shift ( Schermerhorn , 
1970). 
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This is a significant issue because the resu.l': is de- 
creased conflict and controversy within bilingual education 
as the goal orientation of the program participants comes 
more to coincide with the legal objectives as Congress saw 
them. These comments are emphatically not meant as an en- 
dorsement against maintenance programs but are merely the 
pragmatic observation that it is easier for lawmakers to ap- 
prove non-controversial programs. 

Another consequence of what I see as an implicit shift 
to a transitional goal orientation (or should I say an ac- 
ceptance of the official, legal goal orientation) is the at- 
tempt at alternatives to bilingual education, primarily ESL 
programs and immersion programs. I will discuss these below, 
but the point I want to raake here is that the goal orientation 
of those programs are the same as those of bilingual education 
and so the programs themselves have become more acceptable 
than they were ten years ago. 

The other major goal of the bilingual education program 
as perceived by the SBIF teachers is an affirmation of the 
children's cultural values and beliefs (see e.g., Villegas & 
Romero, 1981, p. 209). This is in accordance with bilingual 
education legislation and typically meets with little or no 
controversy in the school setting. T suspect this may also 
be a slight shift or at least a solidification of earlier posi- 
tions. "Bilingual/bicultural" was the slogan of the mainte- 
nance proponents but now it has become generally <^cceptable 
across the board, by Anglos as we.^l as by bilingual teachers. 

Instruction and Teaching 

The last decade in Teaching Eng] ' h to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL) instruction has seen a steady emphasis on 
the process of student learning rather than on teaching be- 
havior (Oiler & Richards, 1973). So-called "humanistic methods , " 
like Suggestopedia (Lozanov, 1979) and Community Counseling/ 
Learning (Curran, 1976) have been much in vogue where the em- 
phasis is more on an anxiety-free sharing of knowledge rather 
than on any teacher per s e (Stevick, 1976, 1980). Krashen 
(1981) makes the theoretical distinction between language ac- 
quisition and language learning, where learning is the result 
of teaching while acquisition results from the student's pro- 
cessing of language intake (meaningful input) . Acquisition 
is held to be by far the more significant aspect of second 
language development, and without the opportunity for acquisi- 
tion, a second language is not likely to be mastered. 

At first thought then, the SBIF descriptive study's con- 
sistent emphasis on the importance of effective instruction 
may seem surprising and somewhat contradictory. I woulu like 
to note two things before I discuss the SBIF findings. One, 
there are fads and fashions in TESOL, just as in everything 
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else, and in another ten years when people are tired of the 
Silent Way (Gattegno, 1972) we are likely to go back to a 
concern with teaching. It doesn't follow, just because the 
focus is on the learner, that teaching is not important; the 
two are not mutually exclusive as the SBIF descriptive study 
indeed documents. Two, very few if any professors of lin- 
guistics, working in ESL, have taught at the elementary school 
level, and therefore most theoretical linguistic claims about 
language instruction at that level must be taken with a grain 
of salt. I find it both foolish and foolhardy to contradict 
experienced classroom teachers merely on theoretical grounds 
when they assure me that certain procedures and practices 
are helpful to the children. Instead I need to re-examine 
the theoretical notions. 

My own impression from reading the SBIF documents is 
that the most important teaching characteristic is efficient 
classroom management, and my own classroom experience sup- 
ports that conclusion. I think everyone in TESOL would agree 
that one of the teacher's major roles is to structure the 
school environment so that the students can learn, which is 
what good classroom management does. Good teaching allows 
for both learning and language acquisition. Learning would 
include activities which focused on form, such as reading 
aloud in English with the focus on somd-symbol relationship, 
working with vocabulary cards, copying sentences where the 
right word had to be filled in; while acquisition presumably 
takes place durings activities where the focus is on the 
content or function of language, such as free compositions, 
writing a shopping list for the make-believe store where 
the learning objectives were addition and getting correct 
change, as well as all those other activities which take 
place in English without focusing on form, such as the teach-- 
ing of science and mathematics. The integrative approach, 
as the SBIF findings suggest, makes certain this acquisition 
phase of language development. All the evidence is quite 
clear that without such a stage of language use for com- 
munication, language teaching is not very efficient (Oiler 
& Obrecht, 1968; Savignon, 1971). The Canadian immersion 
programs were founded on the belief that unless the second 
language is used for teaching content rather than just as 
a subject, language learning will not take place (Swain & 
Parik, 1978; Swain & Lapkin, 1981, n.d.). This is not to 
say that learning stages can be ignored, but that the 
children need the formal aspect of language learning. Pre- 
sumably the failure of submersion classes results from 
ignoring this need. 



Competent Student Participation 

Competent student participation, according to the SBIF 
descriptive study, consists of accurate decoding and under- 
standing, active participation, and obtaining feedback. 
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Pi. ^ nc^iples of second language acquisition would support these 
points, but I question some aspects of the SBIF conclusions. 
It seems self-evident that a student cannot perforra a task if 
s/he cannot understand the task expectations, but when the 
task is learning a second language, it becomes a lot less clear 
what understanding the parts of language entails. Hatch (1978) 
documents what children learn in her Second Language Acquisition 
but not really how they do it. We do realize that the "process 
is a very long, very demanding, and frequently frustrating one 
for the child" (Hatch, 1978, p. 12). I think children probably 
focus on vocabulary and then work out the semantic relationship 
between lexical items from their pragmatic knowledge of the 
'^'=ial world. In any case it is clear that good teachers spend 
a lot of efifort, their own and students', on vocabulary develop-- 
ment. 



I would like to make a few coinments here on learning 
vocabulary and the use of mother tongue translation. It is 
perfectly possible to learn vocabulary in English without 
access to the native language, and the Laotian and Vietnamese 
children do just that. They use vocabulary cards with pictures 
and sometimes speech, and the teachers make games with points 
and prizes out of such learning. The children guess from con- 
text, which is also how you learn words in your mother tongue. 5 
It is fairly easy with concrete items, bux: when it comes to ab- 
stract items, teachers complain that it becomes much more dif- 
ficult to get meaning across. When they can they resort to the 
easiest way, translation. For vc^abulary accjuisition, if the 
children know the corresponding item in their mother tongue*^ 
translation makes the task easier and probably much less frus- 
trating. Even in the Canadian immersion programs, there are 
instances of translation; I have frequently heard a child say: 
"Comment dit-on because en francais?" asking for some word they 
needed. 



Huch of the vocabulary that jhild' i loarn in school, 
they don't kiiow in eithec LI or L2, ana then they have to work 
it out with synonyms or dictionary definitions and practice in 
context. Transxit/on is of no help. Probably the major ad- 
vantage of subject, matter taught in the CI is that it develops 
the vocabulary knowledge of their mother tongue into that of 
full-fledged language rather than some impoverished version in 
functional distribution, similar to the Low form in a diglossic 
situation. 



The Pitts burg h Post-Gazette carried dui.-ing our unusually 
v/arm win: or a weather forecast which ran something .like: 
"Finally c brumal forecast with snow and a low of fiff^en 
degrees." Most readers won't know the word brumal but 
clearly the edi'^or thought they would guess it. STes, it 
moans "wintry. " 




Finally, much of what is perceived as vocabulary teaching 
is not that at all but the teaching of concepts for which 
children then are taught labels — concepts like zero and its 
placement, and capital letters. It seems self-evident that 
it is easier to explain the zero concept in a language that 
children understand, but it is less clear that learning the 
label "mayuscula" is really any easier than the label "capital 
letter." The immersion programs also make clear that it is 
perfectly possible to go directly from concept to L2 labels 
in the L2 rather than the concept to Ll to L2 route which is 
often done in U.S. bilingual classrooms. This is especially 
true in subjects like geography and science which use many 
concrete props and so turn themselves into veritable language 
learning classes of the integrative approach (Cazden, 1979; 
Rodriguez, 1981). 

We see then that the use of Ll and L2 in the classroom 
is problematic for the task of language acquisition and that 
a claim like "Using the students' native language for some in- 
struction may better ensure that LEP students will be able to 
decode task expectations" (Tikmoff, 1983, pp. 4-5) is probably 
premature. McLaughlin comes to the same conclusion in his 
1 iterature review: 

It would be piemature to regard the issue 
(use of the first language) as settled. 
Most likely, decisions as to when and to 
what extent each of the bilingual child's 
two languages should be used in the class- 
rooms r^epends on social, psychological, 
and linguistic factors. Some children, 
in some circumstances, need more support 
in their first language than others do. 
(McLaughlin, 1982, p. 34) 

And that is exactly what the teachers, as reported in the 
SBIF case studies, actually do. The majority of their first 
language use is in translation to individual students who seem 
lost during instruction. And unti] we have more definite an- 
swers, that seems a practice they may as well continue. 

Academic Learning Time (ALT) ar a construct for the pro-- 
cess of learning does not completely fit the process of lan- 
guage acquisition. The first step in language learning, the 
aural processing of linguistic bits of input, i.e.^ develop- 
ing listening comprehension, does not necessarily re55ult in 
productive participation if the result is a product that can 
be checked for accuracy. (This is not to say that it is not 
a very active, participatory process.) The length of this 
stage will vary from child to child. Hatch mentions the case 
of Alma who listened for eight months before she began to ut- 
ter in English (1978, p. 12), and when she -^id, it was in far 
from correct English. The notion, common dui. ing the behavior- 
al audiolingual days, that errors must be avoided in second 
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language learning lest they become habits has long been super- 
seded by the recognition that errors are inevitable by-products 
of language learning, indicative of progress and learning 
strategies (Corder, 1967; Dulay & Burt, 1974; Selinker, 1972; 
Selinker & Lamendella, 1981; Selinker, Swain, & Dumas, 1975; 
Valdman r Walz, 1975). Student accuracy rate as an aspect of 
ALT is not valid for the process of language acquisition. 
However, it is fair to say that the more ALT accumulated by 
a student during instruction, the more the student is learning. 
This is valid for language acquisition, if^ ALT is considered an 
indicator for evaluation purposes. 

Feedback is as important in language learning as it is in 
any learning in a school setting. Actually, it may be even 
more important sinfce feedback often is a way of clarifying and 
sorting input, meaningful input being at the very core of suc- 
cessful language learning. Let me illustrate with Wagner-Gough • s 
data on Homer, an Assyrian speaker learning English. He is 
playing with his friend Mark, building something with blocks: 

Mark: Quit making it so tall! 

Homer: What is this sulta! (angry voice) 

What is this sulta! 
Mark: Don't make it so tall. 

Homer: (Whispering to himself) What is this 

sulta? (Then in Assyrian: I ask what 

sulta is. He says sulta is something. 

I say there's no such thing as sulta.) 

(Wagner-Gough, 1978, p. 156) 

Homer is processing "so tall" as "sulta" with consequent confu- 
sion and he actually asks for feedback (note his frustration). 
Mark does what most of us do when we are not understood the 
first time: merely repeats but to no avail. This is one 
instance where an instant translation would have been helpful 
but Homer needs more than the meaning, he also needs to learn 
the correct forms. In a classroom, where normal rules of 
social intercourse don't always hold, a good teacher would 
have done that for him. 

In language learning, there is feedback on more than the 
formal aspects of language, namely on the functional use of 
language as communication, and many, including myself (Hatch, 
1978; Krashen, 1981; Anderson, 1981; Paulston, 1974), hold 
that this is the more salient aspect of lan^^juage acquisition. 
Homer knows well enough that hark is making a demand, a request 
of some kind. In the classroom children get feedback on their 
requests all day long, e.g., permission to go to the bathroom, 
to sharpen a pencil, to read in the library corner. Making 
demands that you very much care to have approved is a highly 
motivating factor in language learning, and it is legitimate to 
wonder if such language learning occasions should be automati- 
cally ignore<i because requests are more readily accomplished 
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in the Ll. On the other hand, one certainly does not want to 
put some poor child through torture because he does not know 
how and does not dare to ask permission in English for going 
to the bathroom. Tact and common sense will take a good teach- 
er further than any linguistic knowledge about the role of 
feedback in language acquisition today because our knowledge 
is minimal, especially when it comes to classroom techniques 
and procedures at the elementary level of language teaching. 

Effective Instruction 

Brophy's summary of effective teaching is hard to quarrel 

with : 

Learning gains are most impressive in class- 
rooms in which students receive a great deal 
of instruction from and have a great deal of 
interaction with the teacher, especially in 
public lessons and recitations that are briskly 
paced but conducted at a difficulty level that 
allows consistent success. (1979, p. 747) 

Thes^:: teaching behaviors are likely to be equally as true of 
second language teaching as of teaching in the mother tongue 
and I know of no evidence that contradicts Brophy. However, 
in second language acquisition there is an additional consider- 
ation. Language is mainly acquired through social interaction, 
and some of the best language "instructors" are in fact the 
other English-speaking students. Fry (1981) found that lan- 
guage use played an important role in social interaction and 
inclusion in the daily activities of classroom life. It was 
found that the students learned the language by being in the 
environment, interacting, and developing associations with^ 
English-speaking peers. As they learned more English, their 
interactiv^ns and associations with English-speaking students 
increased. They also became more active and involved in the 
classroom. 

Fry's findings are supported by those of Johnson (1980) 
who found peer-tutoring and Milk (1980) who found small group 
settings efficient for language learning. Mack (1981) found 
that interaction between English-speakers and Spanish-speakers 
ir. first grade was more efficient for language acquisition than 
an ESL program. 

Tikunof" (1982' mentions in his discussion of the teach- 
er's need to communicate clearly (which is undeniably true) 
that instruction is complicated when a given class comprises 
both native English-speakers and LEP students. I would like to 
see this topic further pursued and studied. All indications 
are that in the long run it is an asset for the students while 
a temporary complication for the teacher. Such class composi- 
tions also solve the problem of bilingual education as a 
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mechanism for segreqation, an allegation that we don't take 
very seriously in the United States. 6 Mack (1981) does state 
in the conclusion to her study that segregation of second 
language learners in an ESL class where all children are 
beginners in the language is an unwise policy. 

This topic also touches upon the matter of peer- teaching . 
The SBIF study does report some peer- teaching but I can't tell 
from the case studies in which language such instruction takes 
placr nor what goes on from the viewpoint of language acquisi- 
tion. I understand that the SBIF study is looking at, on the 
one hand, reading and mathematics and language development in 
various modes of instruction, including peer -teaching , and on 
the other hand, at ESL as a teacher-centered activity. In 
reality, as much if not more second language acquisition is 
likely to take place during a peer-lesson in mathematics as 
during an ESL drill-session. The point I am so laboriously 
making in this segment of the paper is that much L2 acquisition 
is not teacher-centered, that there is little data on peer- 
teaching in L2 acquisition in school settings, and thah the 
relatively infrequent reporting of peer-teaching in the SBIF 
descriptive study should not be taken as an indication of its 
infrequent usage. 

The literature on second-language learning is unanimous 
in supporting the enormous importance of motivation in L2 ac- 
quisition. On the whole, language learning or its absence is 
motivated by social forces that tend to have much stronger 
influence than any teaching methods or program types per se 
(Paulston, 1980b). One of the strongest arguments for bilin- 
gual education lies exactly in its motivating counteraction 
of negative social forces, such as with the American Indian 
cliildren on the Navajo reservation. There is little socio- 
economic motivation for them to learn English, and in fact 
they learn more English in a bilingual program than in an 
cill-English program, as Rosier and Holm's (1980 ) study docu- 
iiicnuH. The other noteworthy issue of that study is the fact 
that it took the projram six years to bring the children to 
nciLional norms. Bilingual education is not a quick fix. 

The nature of the SBIF descriptive study precludes a 
concern v/ith extrinsic motivation and instead examines in- 
trinsic motivation. It is striki.iq how the students v7ork 



6 This paper is not the place for a discussion of the reasons 
for this lack of concern, but basically segregation has 
been an anti-mother tongue argument and so dismissed by bi- 
lingual education proponents. Having recently seen bilingual 
education programs used for segregation, I am sensitive to 
the issue (Paulston, 1983). 
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for prizes and premios and points. My favorite is Mrs. Lu's 
"swinging class" (one of the SBIF case studies, see Guthrie, 
1981) who had accumulated some 50 million points. You wonder 
why the children would fall for it, but then I think of the 
thousands of adult Americans racking up points on cheir 
Ataris and think it is probably not very different. Keeping 
children working on task is very much the art of teaching and 
I take off my hat to Mrs. Lu. 

But we should not ignore other indicators of successful 
bilingual education programs. Students in bilingual educa- 
tion programs have fewer behavior problems ( Albino-Cordero, 
1981), achieve at higher levels (Chavez, 1980; Dimas, 1981), 
have higher educational aspirations ( Caples-Osorio , 1979), 
and have higher attendance and lower drop-out rates (Dimas, 
1981) than students in mainstream programs. These factors 
are all motivational in nature, and they make a lot more 
sense for evaluating bilingual education than do reading 
scores and syntax measures. They make clear that language 
acquisition is not the most important aspect of bilingual 
education. 

The next point becomes controversial and I shall say 
from the beginning that I see the question but not the answer. 
One of the SBIF descriptive study's findings dealt with ac- 
curacy: "Students who are responding incorrectly to a task 
need imir.ediate feedback concerning those responses" (Tikunoff, 
1983, p. 12). 1 have touched earlier on how linguists see ^ 
errors as an inevitable by-product of second language acquisi- 
tion. This leaves the question of what teachers are supposed 
to do with errors in the classroom. One argument is immediate 
feedback and correction, as |he study findings suggest. The 
other end of the pole is argued by Terrell (1981) who claims 
that children will learn only if they feel secure affectively 
and that therefore error correction is ineffectual and tension 
creating and that children should be left alone to experiment 
creatively with the second language. 

Our search of the literature failed to turn up any ex- 
perimental data on the role of error correction in L2 acqui- 
sition in bilingual education, so I shall have to turn to soir.e 
anecdotal information. Some years ago, I was interested in 
comparing che student work in the immersion programs in Culver 
City (Campbell, 1972; Cohen, 1974) and in Toronto. The Culver 
City program did not believe in correction while the Toronto 
programs did. The French of the Toronto children was remark- 
ably much more accurate than the Spanish of the Culver City 
children, and my impression was that the difference was due 
to years of feedback and correction. 

Another anecdote. As I was looking through Carlos' 
folder in Senora Olga's classroom, I saw a shopping list of 
groceries with the word for "rice" misspelled "aroz" and left 
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unmarked. I asked her why she hadn't corrected it, "Well," 
she said, "he is so overjoyed that he can write now that I 
didn't want to discourage him. Besides, it was really an 
exercise in deciFials and they had to go to the pretend store 
and add and make change. It didn't seem important," 

Correction probably is helpful at times as it serves to 
clarify language input. Also, errors have a tendency to fos- 
silize. At other times correction will create a tension with 
motivation and the need for success and interfere with com- 
munication. For now we will simply chalk it up to the art of 
teaching to be able tv^ make the right choice. 

The guidelines we use for correction in the English Lan- 
guage Institute with adults probably are useful for elementary 
classrooms, too. If the error is directly part of the teach- 
ing point, like the spelling of plurals or forming verb tenses 
or using capital letters, it is helpful to the children to pro- 
vide immediate feedback and correction. Clearly error correc- 
tion need not be tension creating, and clearly students make 
errors in their L.'' as well; errors and correction are part of 
school life. But when errors occur incidentally to what is 
being taught, and they don't interfere with commur ication or 
classroom procedures, then I think like Senora Olga that they 
are not very important and can be safely ignored. As usual, 
tact and common sense will tell us more than research will on 
this issue at present. 



Effective instruction entails that students understand 
what is going on. One way teachers accomplish that is by 
using the students' mother tongue, Ramirez (1980) discusses 
in a review of the literature the many possible combinations 
of functions for which a teacher may use two languages in the 
classroom. The SBIF findings suggest that good classroom 
teachers code-switch in a concurrent approach to bilingual 
education, and I find these ^ctatements mislead ing , 7 Conversa- 
tional "code-switching" is a technical term in sociol inguis- 
tics, and it means a lot more than the occasional use of tv/o 
languages. It refers to the constant mixing of two language 
varieties, frequently intra-sententially , and looks like this: 

Por eso cada, you know it's nothing to be proud 
of, porque yo no estoy proud of it, as a matter 
of fact I hate it, pero viene Vierne y Sabado 



7 The various SBIF reports vary in the terms they use to refer 
to the alternate use of two codes in the classroom. Some of 
the case studies use "code-switching," while the summary of 
findings uses "language alternation," I am here addressing 
general usage and attempting to sort out just what takes 
place in the classroom when teachers use two languages. 
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yo estcy, tu me ve hacia mi, sola with a acqui 
solita, a veces ue Frankie me deja, you know a 
stick or something. 8 (Labov, cited by Hudson, 
1980, p. 57) 

It is true that Puerto Ric^ns code-switch a lot (Williams, 
1980; Zentella, 1981) as d Chicanos (McClure, n.d.; Gingras, 
1974; Hernandez-Chavez, Cohen, & Beltramo, 1975), but it is 
also true that the educated norm frowns on such usage in for- 
mal settings, like school, especially in Spanish. As Williams 
(1980) points out, the controversy over code-switching has 
parallels to the controversy over Black English vernacular in 
the educational setting. 

Much more important than the issue of formal versus in- 
formal language style is the matter of clear comprehensible 
input in an utterance marked by constant code--swi Aching. I 
find the paragraph above hard to process, and the little 
evidence we have suggests that so do the children (Legarreta- 
Marcaida, 197b). It iz definitely premature at this time to 
endorse code-switching as a standard technique for bilingual 
teachers, especially as I think it is a misinterpretation of 
the data. 

It seems from, the case studies that the teachers used 
the LI as an auxiliary language not to switch but to translate 

Some students she addressed in Chinese, 
usually after the same information had 
been presented in English. (Guthrie, 
1981, p. 115) 

The teacher anticipated having to use 
Spanish for purposes of clarification 
with a few Spanish-dominant students. 
(Villegas & Romero, 1981, p. 171). 

Half of these utterances are directed to individual students 
(Tikunoff, 1983). This cannot be considered code-switching in 
any technical meaning of the term. Furthermore, during the 
Spanish lesson, there is no mixing of languages, the point 



8 In contrast to situational code-switching where either the 
change of situation will demand a change of code as appro- 
priate, or the change of code marks that the situation has 
changed. Teachers switch to Spanish to mark the beginning 
of a Spanish lesson but once in Spanish they don't sv/itch: 
"When Spanish was the subject of instruction, then of course 
(my emphasis) the Spanish language was used exclusively" 
(Fisher, Tikunoff, Gee, Phillips, 1981, p. 43). 
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being that if you code-switch you do :.t both in Spanish and 
in English. Now there is no doubt that bilingual teachers 
use both LI and English in the classroom and occasionally 
feel guilty about this practice, but it is not helpful to 
anyone to mislabel a sensible procedure with a label for a 
frequently stigmatized language usage and then endorse the 
package as the Concurrent Approach (Jacobson, 1981), about 
which incidentally I have serious reservations. Ramirez (1980) 
points out that the ethnographic studies of language use in bi- 
lingual classrooms really don't tell us very much about their 
instructional effectiveness. It would be very useful knowledge, 
but it is not enough to say that teachers code-switch. Admit- 
tedly this area is at the edge of our knowledge and there is 
not even a term for changing to the mother tonque for purposes 
of translation, reiteration and clarification. ^ The main 
point is that code-switching does not reiterate but merely 
continues the narrative; the teachers do reiterate. The stu- 
dents, on the other hand, do code-sv;itch in order to: 

Control the behavior of participants in a group, 
to clarify and emphasize aspects of their com- 
munication, to attract the attention of listeneu 
and bid for the floor, to tease others and engage 
in humor^ to accommodate the linguistic needs and 
preferences of different listeners in the group, 
and to teach vocabulary and expressions in the 
second language. (Williams, 1980, abstract) 

Only the last function is similar to the teachers' use of 
alternate codes and those utterances were collected during 
English-as-a-Second Language peer teaching situations. 10 

Effective instruction focuses on language development, 
both LI and L2. And this brings us to the issue of ESL in- 
struction. The integrative approach to language development 
is supported both by experience (Swain & Lapkin, 1981) and 
by theory (Krashen, 1981). The Canadian immersion programs 
were founded in the belief that young students will never 
learn a second language well unless it becomes the medium of 
instruction (Lambert & Tucker, 1972), and the experience so 
far has borne this out. But English is the medium of in-- 
struction in the United States, so the same argument does not 
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9 I suggest code-alternation, in contradistinction to code- 
switching . 

10 On the other hand, Thomas (1980) found that studencs who 
only speak mixed English or mixed Spanish (Pochismo, Tex- 
Mex), which is conceptually different from code-switching, 
experience difficulty in acquiring English and Spanish 
reading skills when reading is taught in a standard way. 
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quite apply. We use the distinction between immersion and 
submersion programs (Cohen & Swain, 1976) in which the latter 
programs ignore the fact that the children do not know English, 
operating in a sink or swim fashion. The immersion programs 
are maintenance programs with the instruction split half-and- 
half in French and English. Most U.S. immersion programs are 
misnomers that operate only in English with a combination lan- 
guage arts/ESL approach. It remains to be seen if a program 
for middle-class, mainstream Canadian children can sucessfully 
be adopted to the needs of children of subordinate ethnic 
groups in the United States. The bilingual programs also use 
a modified language arts approach combined with an ESL com- 
ponent, and the research design of the SBIF descriptive study 
does not really allow any distinctions to be made about the 
efficiency of one vis-a-vis the other. 

However, we do believe on the basis of other experience 
(Foreign Language in the Elementary School; the immersion 
programs) that an integrative approach is necessary for lan- 
guage learning at the elementary level. That belief does 
not necessarily invalidate ESL instruction. As a matter of 
fact, any language arts development in English in a bilingual 
program is plain and simple instruction in English as a second 
lanquage. All the activities of vocabulary development in En- 
glish which permeate the SBIF case studies are ESL at its most 
elementary level and very successful it is, too. Why then 
this conceptual confusion? 

I think there are two basic issues going on here. One 
is historical, where in the early days of bilingual education 
in the United States, ESL somehow became identified and synon- 
ymous with the audiolingual method of language teaching, which 
at that time was being discredited in Academia. The second 
refers to the content of language instruction where ESL stands 
for an exclusively formal, rule-oriented and grammatically 
focused approach to language teaching. I will discuss the 
two issues separately. 

Rather than question whether an integrative approach is 
better than ESL instruction, one does better to ask whether 
children in a bilingual program (which of course means an in- 
tegrative approach) stand to profit from a formal component 
in language learning. Some will answer that negatively. 
Terrell (1981) claims that sentences that are taught to 
children to illustrate rules of grammar will not help them 
use the rule in speech. Others reserve judgment. 

McLaughlin states: 

As children mature, however, they are more 
capable of dealing abstractly with language. 
Older children may profit from instruction 
that involves rule-isolation and attention 
to gram:iatical usage (Canale & Swain, 1980? 
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Gadalla, 1981). There has been little re- 
search on this particular issue, but anecdotal 
evidence suggests that older children do 
make use of grammatical information and profit 
from instruction that focuses on grammatical 
usage. (1982, pp. 30-31) 

I think Terrell's position is overstated. In fact, 
learning to read in the mother tongue contains a multitude 
of rule-oriented activities, like long and short vowels and 
the like, and there is evidence that children switch from 
a semantic language orientation to formal analysis about 
the time they enter school (Galambos, 1983). If children 
can process rule-oriented explanations in the Ll, they pro 
bably can do it in the L2 as well, but as McLaughlin says, 
there is little research on this issue. Until we get such 
research, common sense would seem to dictate an integrative 
approach with a formal ESL component, and that is, of course 
just what the SBIF teachers do. 

Another question is whether a modified language arts 
program for ESL purposes can serve in a monolingual-English 
program in lieu of bilingual education. The answer to that 
question is the core argument for the bilingual education 
movement in the United States. This paper is not the place 
for an exhaustive answer, and the issue is more complicted 
than we thought ten years ago. Baker and deKanter (1981) in 
their much discussed report argue for an ESL approach on the 
basis of evaluative data from bilingual education programs. 
I have argued repeatedly that one cannot just examine the ^ 
programs but that one must also take into account the social 
conditions (Paulston, 1975; 1980a). It seems, at this stage 
of our knowledge, that in social circumstances which do 
not favor rapid language shift^, children from subordinate 
ethnic groups at the lower rungs of the social structure in 
fact do better in bilingual programs. Swain and Cummins 
(1979) support the same argument but on the basis of linguis- 
tic factors (Cummins, 1976; 1982). So do, of course, the 
SBIF descriptive study findings. 

The last issue of ESL to consider is teaching methodol- 
ogy. I was surprised to run into audiolingual techniques 
(like choral drills of substitution, repetition, and trans- 
formation) of language teaching in the SBIF case studies, 
since the audiolingual method has been so totally discredited 
on theoretical and empirical grounds that I thought it was 



11 As they do not for the Chicanes, the Navajos, and the 
Puerto Ricans. 
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extinct. I was even more surprised to find some twenty teach- 
ers at a workshop in Texas assure me unanimously that such 
practices in fact worked in the classroom and that the children 
learn from them. The mere thought of doing mechanical sub- 
stitution drills with elementary school children would cause 
Krashen and Terrell (1982) to shudder as it does me. On the 
other hand, I am loathe to contradict the judgment of experienced 
classroom teachers. Once more, I would like to emphasize 
that we know very little about language teaching methodology 
at the elementary level- (For practical considerations, see 
Pialorsi, 1974; Sav ille-Troike , 1976; Von Maltitz, 1975.) 
At the adult level (or post-puberty or post-critical period) 
there is general agreement on a communicative approach to 
language teaching!^ (Brumfit & Johnson, 1981; Canale & Swain, 
1980; Candlin, 1975; Munby, 1978; Roulet & Holec, 1976; Wid- 
dowson, 1978; Wilkins, 1976) where the major argument is that 
the focus of language teaching should be on language use 
rather than language form. This is, of course, what happens 
in an integrative approach, but it also can (and I would add 
should) happen in a good ESL program (Murphy, 1978). In my 
opinion, the ESL component of bilingual education programs 
hat been seriously neglected. There are occasions when a bi- 
linqual education program is not possible, such as when the 
chiidren come from multiple language backgrounds or speak an 
unwritten language. At such times, a good ESL program is a 
lot more helpful than a regular program (Scudder, 1979). 
There is also the question of age. Huang (1980) found in 
his study of the impact of bilingual education programs in 
high school that the majority of teachers believed that the 
ESL program would be more effective than a bilingual educa- 
tion program in assisting children of limited English profi- 
ciency to improve English language skills. VJe cannot res- 
ponsibly just criticize an ESL approach and then dismiss it 
from our concerns, especially as ESL may be more effective 
than we are likely to give it credit for. Escamilla (1978) 
in A Comparison of English and Spanish Syntactic Language 
Development in Young Spanish-Speaking Mexican-Americans in 
Maintenance B il ingual/Bicultural and Pull-out ESL Programs 
found that there was no significant group difference between 
first grade children in maintenance programs and those children 
in pull-out ESL programs in English language development. 
Baker (1978) compared two approaches to teaching prereading 
concepts to Spanish-dominant children in which one approach 
used Spanish and English alternatively (transitional approach) 
and the other consisted of Spanish reading and an aural-oral 
ESL component. She concluded that the transitional approach 



12 There are of course also the so-cailecl humanistic methods, 
but so far people have had the good sense not to suggest that 
The Silent Way or Suggestoped ia or Community Counseling/ 
Learning be used in elementary schools. 
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may be viewed as a more efficient method since it required half 
the instructional time and achieved equal gains. ^ But the 
additional time is only an additional 10 to 15 minutes a day, 
and I find it surprising that the two approaches show equal 
gains. Then there is Mack's (1981) study which compared a 
first grade ESL class grade with a modified monolingual-English 
class with some Spanish-speaking students. The ESL class 
scored higher on the Bilingual Syntax Measure. 

Escamilla (1978) and Baker (1978) have produced the only 
two recent dissertations we could find that actually com- 
pared a bilingual education program with regular, unmodified 
monolingual-English programs. I suspect that this dearth oif 
research is founded on ideological grounds. Many bilingual 
education proponents regard ESL with misgivings. I would 
expect that a good ESL program, with a bilingual teacher who 
code-alternated in English and the children's LI for purposes 
of explanation, would be quite efficient for English learning 
purposes. That is, after all, how children in Europe learn 
English ( Freudenstein, 1979). But we don't really know. 
Until we know more about an ESL approach, we need to be judi- 
cious in our conclusions. We gain nothing with unsupportable 
claims. 



Conclusions 



In this paper I have identified some issues from Part I 
of the SBIF descriptive study that I think significantly 
relate to second language acquisition in a school setting. 
Foremost are the perceived goals of (a) the children's learn- 
ing of English and (b) the affirmation of LI and L2 cultural 
values. The SBIF descriptive study's emphasis on the impor- 
Lance of effective teaching and classroom management is 
supported. Accuracy rate as a component of ALT is questioned 
for the process of language learning. Some other features 
discussed are feedback, peers as language !:eachers, motivation, 
error correction, and code-switching versus code-alternation. 
The paper closes with a discussion of the integrative approa^^h 
and ESL. The overall conclusion is that we know surprisingly 
little about how children learn a second language in school. 
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CHAPTER SIX 



IMPLICATIONS OF THE SBIF DESCRIPTIVE STUDY FOR 
TEACHER EDUCATION 



George M. Blanco 

When f'^deral funding began for bilingual education pro- 
grams, teacher education in the form of inservice education 
was largely the responsibility of the local schools. To 
carry out this function, the demonstration projects sponsored 
by Title VII of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
relied on their own personnel, on consultants from institutions 
of higher education (IHEs), and companies from the private 
sector. To make a significant impact on bilingual education, 
however, preservice programs had to be established, since the 
IHEs are the only recognized institutions empowered to grant 
degrees and teacher certification credentials. Those involved 
in bilingual education in the beginning clearly understood 
that without the participation of the IHEs, an obviously im- 
portant constituent in the educational structure, the quality 
of bilingual education would be negatively affected. As a 
result, in 1974 the federal government, through the Title VII 
amendments, provided for the funding of teacher preparation 
at the IHE level. 

Although some IHE bilingual education programs existed 
prior to federal legislation, the new funding served as a cat- 
alyst to encourage the establishment of many new programs 
throughort the country. Recognizing the need for bilingual 
education IHE faculty, the Title VII Fellowship Program fur- 
ther initiated many additional doctoral proc^rams. A structure 
resulted to provide local education agencies (LEAs) with prop- 
erly trained teachers who would implement bilingual education 
prog rams . 

The establishment of teacher training programs at the IFIE 
level was essentially a new venture, since there was no prece- 
dent or model to follow in the United States. Drawing on 
existing resources, IHEs put together teacher training programs 
which were usually within the departments of education or at 
least had some connection with this field. In some cases, 
bilingual education was integrated into the existing structure 
which prepared teachers at the elementary and secondary school 
levels. In some cases, however, bilingual education was 
looked upon as a new fad and was not given a place within 
established teacher preparation programs. 
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During the relatively short time bilingual education has 
been operating in the IHEs, some research has been done on the 
preparation of teachers. Most of this research has been in 
the form of doctoral dissertations which have been an outcome 
of the Title VII Fellowship Program, and they have made an 
important contribution to the field. Major studies requiring 
resources that go beyond the normally expected scope of disser- 
tations have come about as a result of federal support of bi- 
lingual education research. One such study is the Significant 
Bilinc;ual Instructional Features (SBIF) descriptive study 
(Tikunoff & Vazquez-Faria , 1982; Tikunoff, 1983) • Although 
the SBIF study did not deal directly with teacher preparation, 
it has strong implications for training teachers. Its design, 
instrumentation , methodology , and analys is make its findings 
all the more credible. Its findings have strong implications 
for ensuring that bilingual education be an integral part of 
regular education at all levels. To explore the relationship 
of the SBIF descriptive study to teacher education, I will 
operate under five assumptions. First, bilingual education 
and regular all-English education are essentially the same, 
e:ccept for the use of two languages and cultures in the instruc 
tional program. Second, effective bilingual education at the 
LEA level should be an integral part of the regular school pro- 
gram; this idea is similarly reflected at all levels, including 
the IHE. Third, significant instructional features are prob- 
ably generic. Fourth, all teachers will eventually come in 
contact with limited English proficient (LEP) students. Fifth, 
for students to participate effectively in classroom instruc- 
tional activities, they must understand what the teacher 
says, what product is expected of them, and what the finished 
product should look like. 



Teacher Preparation for Monolingual 
English-Speaking Teachers 



Given the ethnic, linguistic, and cultural heterogeneity 
of our society, it is very likely that all teachers will sooner 
or later deal with LEP students. We would be remiss if we 
did not emphasize this fact in our teacher preparation programs 
This notion has received the attention and endorsement of the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education (NCATE) 
As its title indicates, this agency evaluates and accredits 
teacher education programs at the IHE level. NCATE has come 
forward with a Standard on Multicultural Education. In its 
(description, NCATE states: 

Multicultural education is preparation for the 
social, political, and economic realities that 
individuals experience in culturally diverse 
and complex human encounters. . . . This prepa- 
ration provides a process by which an individual 
develops competencies for perceiving, believing, 
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evaluating, and behaving in differential cul- 
tural settings. Thus, multicultural education 
is viewed as an on-going assessment process to 
help institutions and individuals become more 
responsive to the human condition, individual 
cultural integrity, and cultural pluralism in 
society. (NCATE, 1979, p. 4) 



Language Training 

Recognition of the multicultural makeup of our student 
population by NCATE is certainly a step in the right direction. 
Teacher education programs accredited by NCATE are required to 
expose trainees to historical and contemporary issues related 
to various cultural groups and to the notion of cultural plur- 
alism. It is my opinion, however, that the NCATE standard 
falls short in not recognizing and emphasizing i:he one element 
which is vital to the education of LEP students — language. 
Possessing a native language other than English is the major 
distinguishing feature of the LEP student, yet it is neglected 
in training programs which prepare teachers for this segment 
of the student population. 

Our whole concept for describing or dealing with the LEP 
child is essentially linguistic. For example, we speak of 
the LEP student. To place the student in the proper class, we 
administer language proficiency or language dominance tests. 
The entry/exit criteria are based on our estimation of the 
students' English language proficiency in relation to their 
proficiency in the home language. The transitional/maintenance 
dilemma deals specifically with language. 

Thus, the whole notion of dealing effectively with LEP 
students is determined by the English language proficiency in 
relation to their home language. Language is the common denom-- 
inator in our terminology, description, and prescriptions of 
this segment of the student population. Yet, the whole idea 
of language at all instructional levels is one directional, 
i.e., overwhelmingly toward English. The home language is 
usually tolerated, but its use is not encouraged either on the 
part of the students or the teachers. 

The implications of language as a central issue for in- 
struction of LEP students are important to my discussion of 
the SBIF descriptive study findings in relation to teacher 
education. If we accept the concept of individual student dif- 
ferences, one important characteristic is that some students 
speak languages other than English, just as they bring with 
them certain intellectual, linguistic, and sociocul tural 
strengths. Intellectual and cognitive evaluation is a gener- 
ally accepted practice in our schools, but linguistic evalua- 
tions in the form of language proficiency/dominance testing 
is relatively new, having been promoted and often required by 
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state legislative mandate. If language is one of the important 

characteristics that students bring with them, it is incumbent 

on teachers and, thereby, on teacher educators to be concerned 
with it in more than a perfunctory manner. 

In the past, bilingual credentials were granted to mono- 
lingual English-speaking teachers on the basis of short-term 
language institutes. Instead, I support establishing a second- 
language requirement in all teacher education programs, not for 
the purpose of meeting bilingual education credential require- 
ments, but rather for the purpose of exposing all future teach- 
ers to a second language and culture of their choice. 

From a psychological perspective, learning another language 
can at the very least make teachers somewhat sympathetic to the 
LEP child as he attempts to express himself in a language other 
than his native one (LI). Studying a second language also car- 
ries with it the advantage of making teachers aware of the fact 
that the learning of English by the LEP student is most likely 
not a simple one-to-one vocabulary correspondence from LI. Per- 
haps teachers also will learn that even one-to-one correspon- 
dences carry with them different psychological and sociocul tural 
meanings in English and in the language under study, thereby era- 
dicating false notions, such as the idea that Spanish is a re- 
latively simple language when compared to English. 

In structuring second-language courses for prospective 
teachers, a more specialized program of studies than what is 
usually available is in order. While elements of regular second- 
language courses would be useful (grammar, phonology, semantics), 
a more specialized focus is required. Second-language classes 
usually present material to be learned in the context of imag- 
inary or contrived "everyday" (and usually foreign) contexts. 
A more realistic approach would focus on relevant items for 
classroom use, such as the pronunciation of given and family 
names of the target cultural group, classroom, home, and commu- 
nity terminology and expressions, etc. Exposure to audio and 
video samples of typical children's speech would reduce the 
initial cultural and linguistic shock experienced by both 
teachers and students in unders+-anding and communicating with 
each other at the most basic level. The use of children's 
literature from the target culture would not only provide valu- 
able linguistic course content, but it would also familiarize 
future teachers with available reading materials for eventual 
use in their own classrooms. Likewise, reading and writing 
components in a second language should concentrate on those 
elements that bilingual education teachers deal with on a 
daily basis. 

By learning a second language in the teacher training con- 
text, monolingual English-speaking teachers will become aware 
of and obtain linguistic skills and knowledge in order to help 
their LEP students on a daily basis. In addition, a closer 
professional relationship between monolingual and bilingual 
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education teachers may result by virtue of mutual knowledge 
of each other's instructional languages and materials. 



Cultural Information 

The cultural component of the teacher preparation program 
should emphasize the historical, social, and political aspects 
of the target cultural groups. It would also incorporate 
those elements identified by NCATE which would give teachers 
some knowledge and hopefully some sensitivity toward children 
from cultures other than the mainstream. In many cases, bilin 
gual education programs stress the Colkloric and culinary 
aspects of culture to the exclusion of everything else, I 
agree that these elements are important and their inclusion 
in the instructional program represents a significant break- 
through in establishing a link between the home and school. 
We should now be ready, however, to take another step in the 
preparation of both monolingual and bilingual teachers, 

Saville-Troike (1978) makes excellent recommendations re- 
garding the use of culture in the anthropological sense. She 
strongly recommends that educators ask information-seeking 
questions about twenty cultural topics ranging from the family 
and the life cycle to history, traditions, expectations, and 
aspirations. She further makes suggestions for incorporating 
these elements in the instructional program. Given the NCATE 
Multicultural Standard and the more specific SBIF descriptive 
study findings, it is incumbent on teacher education programs 
to provide prospective teachers not only with anthropological 
information about specific cultures, but also with training 
in ethnography. This would develop in teachers the necessary 
skills to seek cultural information and to analyze it for use 
in dealing with students on both a personal and an instruc- 
tional level. 

Even monolingual-English teachers can learn enc ugh a bout 
the target culture to use similar strategies effectively. The 
IHE can certainly teach some basic knowledge about the target 
culture. It is amazing that today, for example, we still 
have schools that anglicize students' names. It is equally 
surprising that we have so many female students who are called 
"Maria" at school, who are known by their true or full name 
at home, (I refer here to the common practice of shortening 
names like Maria Dolores, Maria del Carmen, Maria del Pilar 
to Maria,) At home, more than likely, these students would be 
called if not by their complete names, then probably Dolores, 
Carmen, Pilar, Ironically, in the mainstream Southern culture 
double r.ames are quite common and they are rarely shortened: 
Betty Sue, Linda Belle, Jim Bob, etc. Changing a student's 
name without parental permission is not only damaging to the 
child's self-identity, but the action results in tampering 
with a person's legal name. Name selection, nam^ meanings and 
use in a variety of cultures should be an impor .t^ element of 
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teacher education, if for no other reason than to help make the 
minority child's transition into school as smooth as possible. 
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Teacher Preparation for Bilingual 
Education Teachers 



The SBIF descriptive study framework strongly suggests 
that effective bilingual education instruction is essentially 
the same as effective all-English instruction, except for the 
following : 

1* Teachers in the sample used both Ll and L2 for instruction. 
The use of two languages ensures that all children in the 
classroom will receive instruction in the language that 
communicates best. Particularly for LEP students who have 
no English or little English proficiency, this allows ac- 
cess to instruction. Without this, it is unlikely that 
these students could learn. 

2. Teachers focused some instructional time on English language 
development. The strategies used are designed to develop 
English language proficiency while concurrently ensuring 
that LEP students v/ill have access to regular instruction 

in the content areas so that they don't fall behind while 
learning English . 

3. Of the 58 teachers in the SBIF Part I sample, 55 were both 
bilingual and bicultural. In the other three classrooms, 
paraprof essionals with these characteristics were present. 
Preliminary analysis of the descriptions of instruction for 
teachers in the sample reveals frequent use of behavior which 
appears to be culturally relevant and specific for the ethno- 
linguistic group of LEP students in a given classroom. 



Language Training 

These elements indicate a slightly different or specialized 
preparation for the bilinyual education te chers as compared to 
that of the monolingual teachers. Although second language 
training is advocated for all teachers, the bilingual education 
teacher necessarily needs more advanced and in-depth preparation 
in a second language. On the surface, a language requirement 
for bilingual education teachers seems logical. However, state 
and sometimes city certification requirements coupled with the 
IHE's own graduation or program'" =itic course requirements makes 
the qualitative implementation of a language component somewhat 
difficult. To assume that all native speakers of the target 
language can automatically and easily instruct in the LEP stu- 
dents' home language wichout prior schooling is quite unrealistic 
and naive. Such an assumption implies that the future teachers 
(a) have an adequate command of several registers in both Ll 
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and L2 in numerous domains; (b) can express themselves or ' ly 
and in writing in LI and L2 in dealing with topics that a 
likely to be in the school curriculum; and (c) are able t' 
read v/ith direct comprehension in Ll and T.2 such items as 
teachers' guides and general curriculum materials. 

In many instances, this assumption is not the case?. Bi- 
lingualism tends to become somewhat specialized according to 
domain. "Persons who are equally conversant in both lang.iages 
and in all situations . . . are very rare" (Hartmann & Stork, 
1976, p. 27). Cummins (1980) posits the notion of children's 
proficiency in terms of basic interpersonal communication 
skills (PICS), which include accent, oral fluency, sociolin- 
guistic competence, and cogni tive/acadernic language proficiency 
(CALP), which is related to the development of literacy skills 
in Ll and L2. 

I suggest that the same notion is applicable to many teach- 
ers who have not had the opportunity to have formal schooling 
in Ll. More often than not, the native speakers of a language 
are perfectly comfortable in communicating in non-academic cir-- 
cumstances through the medium of this language. When required 
to teach academic concepts as presented in many Ll textbooks, 
these teachers often feel less than adequate or comfortable. 
This phenomenon should not be too surprising, since it simply 
reflects the sociolinguistic reality in which many minority 
languages exist (Hansen & Johnson, 1981). Native speakers of 
Ll are often not encouraged to take formal training in their 
mother tongue prior to entry into the IHE. For example, in one 
of the SBIF descriptive study case studies the teacher indicates 
that she had finally learned the value of Ll. Ironically, it 
is often the non-native speakers of Ll who are attracted to 
the field of bilingual education, by virtue of having studied 
this language formally in elementary or secondary school. 

Given the niany demands and requirements of most teacher 
preparation programs, the addition of language courses is 
likely to be met with some resistance if not outright opposi- 
tion. An obvious solution to this dilemma would be to teach 
some of the required professional courses in the target lan- 
guage (s) of the LEP students to be taught. This suggestion, 
however, is not without its own problems. Faculty in the 
department of education normally are not fluent in a language 
other than English, and faculty members who are native speakers 
of a language other than English may not have had formal 
training in that language. IHE programs training a variety 
of language groups still need to use English as a lingua franca, 
'^he offering of several language-specific sections of profes- 
sional courses would not be cost effective and, therefore, not 
feasible. Given the departmentalized nature of most IHEs, 
utilizing faculty from foreign language departments is not 
looked on favorably. Furthermore, such faculty members usually 
do not have the background required to teach professional 
education courses. 



That language training is central to the preparation of 
bilingual education teachers is patently clear. And the lan- 
guage training must be sufficiently specialized and advanced 
so as to permit teachers to med iate effective instruction in 
LI and L2. Teachers must be at ease with materials written 
in Ll if they are to be effective. Native speakers who are 
training to become bil ingual education teachers and who have 
had little or no formal training in their native language may 
find themselves at a disadvantage. Granted, in many if not 
most cases, these individuals may have a decided advantage 
over their peers who have learned the program's target lan- 
guage as a foreign language. 

Native speakers of the target language sometimes must be 
convinced that they have a better command of their native 
language than they may have been led to believe. In all like- 
lihood, they may have had negative experiences as a result of 
being exposed to formal Ll courses at the high school or I HE 
level which ^id not take advantage of their native command of 
the language. equally negative may have been the prevailing 
societal attitudes toward their home language. Whatever the 
cause, it is clear that such students stand to gain a great 
deal by being provided with specialized Ll instruction capital- 
izing on their existing command of the language. In most 
cases, their Ll needs may be categorized as follow*^: 

1. Learning the necessary technical vocabulary and termin-- 
ology to teach subjects such as social studies, mathematics, 
science, reading and language arts. 

2. Improving their reading skills so that they are com- 
fortable in reading teachers' manuals and student materials 
written in Li . 

3. Improving their writing skills in order to be able to 
write lessons and letters or notices to parents. 

4. Acquiring sufficient fluency to conduct a sustained 
explanation or conversation about a typical school related 
topic. 

Although it might at first seem unrealistic, teachers ought 
to be able to perform at a higher level in Ll than is usually 
expected in a normal teaching situation. One reason for this 
lies in the area of attitudes held by educators and society at 
large toward languages other than English, particularly marked 
languages and oialects. While teachers may wholeheartedly em- 
brace the concept of bilingual education, the use of Ll only 
in formal instructional activities and not with colleagues/ 
for example , will create or reinforce the students ' reluctance 
to use this language. That negative language attitudes (whether 
explicit or tacit) are passed on to students from society at 
large is well documented (Hansen & Johnson, 1981). 
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The ability of teachers to perform adequately, to feel 
comfortable and ultimately to show equal respect for both lan- 
guages in the bilingual education program will go far in their 
students' eventual learning of English. As Lily Wong Fillmore 
states elsewhere in this volume, full development of LI is 
vital to the children's overall conceptual growth. Cummins 
(1979) agrees, stating that L2 attainment is ultimately a 
function of the development of LI. According to Merino, 
Politzer and Ramirez (1979), the teacher's Spanish proficiency 
is related to the student's achievement in Spanish and English. 

The teachers' role in the instructional process is signif-- 
icant, since it is they wno direct the content, pace of presen- 
tation, and the quality of the cognitive, affective, and lin- 
guistic material to which their students are exposed. Unless 
teachers receive the training to perform at a relatively sophis- 
ticated linguistic level, however, it is doubtful that they 
will be able to provide this type of instruction for their stu-- 
dents. Schools that have teachers educated in Puerto Rico 
and other Spanish-speaking countries, for example, are indeed 
fortunate . 



As was indicated earlier, language training at the IHE 
level is often met with administrative problems. Although the 
problems are certainly not insurmountable, I would propose the 
following for the purpose of giving present and prospective 
teachers additional language training: 

1. Language institutes, similar to those funded under 
the National Defense Education Act (NDEA), cculd be provided. 
These could be offered during the summer months. "Pure" lan- 
guage courses (grarmnar, composition, oral fluency) could be 
the focus, but with a notable departure from those presently 
available in most foreign language departments. The content 
would be geared toward the bilingual education classroom, rather 
than toward a literary perspective. Courses dealing with meth-- 
odology, materials, policy, etc., could also be offered in the 
target language. From an administrative point of view, the in- 
stitute concept has the advantage of bringing together IHE fac- 
ulty from the foreign language and the education departments, 
who might otherwise remain separated by their respective academ- 
ic appointments during the regular school year. 

2. Training modules written in LI could be used for inser- 
vice training under the guidance of qualified instructors. As 
with the institutes, one type o^ module could stress the mechan- 
ics of language and another would focus on content to be taught 
in Ll. Ideally, the two types of modules or institutes should 
be mutually supportive. 



Training in ESL Using an Integrative Approach 

Although the SBIF descriptive study examined programs that 
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had classes in English as a Second Language (ESL), it was also 
found that effective teachers integrated English language devel-- 
opment with regular instruction in all subject areas. The impli- 
cations of these findings for teacher training are important. 

Teacher trainers need to stress the development of strat- 
egies by which teachers become knowledgeable and skillfull in 
emphasizing, explaining, and providing practice in those lin- 
guistic elements that are troublesome or that hinder the stu- 
dents* comprehension of the lesson — all within the context of 
instruction in regular a.cademic subjects. This approach should 
not be confused with the alternation of LI and L2 where the 
primary purpose is to ensure a grasp of the subject inatter and 
full participation in the educational process. The focus here 
is to take advantage of a given lesson to provide students ^ 
with experiences designed to expand their general linguistic 
repertoire in the areas of vocabulary, grammatical structures, 
pronunciation, and overall accuracy of discourse. This strategy 
is probably the main difference between the submersion or "sink- 
er-swim" approach used before bilingual education came into 
being, which not only prevented students from understanding 
subject matter, but also severely limited them in acquiring 
adequate English language proficiency. 

Immersion programs in the U«S. have been praised for pro- 
viding mainstream students with a more naturalistic environ- 
ment for acquiring L2 proficiency than is possible within the 
context of most foreign language classrooms. The settings 
for the SBIF descriptive study were not immersion programs, 
but teachers should nonetheless be aware that the integrative 
approach has some of their advantages without some of their 
limitations. Dulay, Burt and Krashen (1982) indicate that a 
limitation of immersion programs lies in the lack of peers 
who are native speakers of the target language. In the SBIF 
descriptive study sample, as with most bilingual education 
programs in the U.S., LI students came in contact with native 
English-speaking classmates on a daily basis. While this con- 
tact is extremely important in providing LI students with 
English language models in addition to the teacher, the use 
of the integrative approach further enhances students' lan- 
guage proficiency. This practice serves a double purpose: 
(a) it promotes comprehension of the subject matter on the 
part of the LEP students through the use of synonyms, antonyms, 
definitions, paraphrasing, graphics, etc.; and (b) it provides 
students with ample opportunities to be exposed to and to de- 
velop the language of the classroom, or what Cummins (1980) 
calls cognitive-academic language proficiency (CALP). The 
focus of this approach, therefore, is on the message rather 
than the form and as such it provides as natural a context as 
possible for acquiring English language proficiency ivithin a 
classroom setting. 

By advocating that prospective teachers be trained in the 
use of an integrative approach for ESL, I am not suggesting 
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the elimination of regular second-language methods courses. 
Rather, I would suggest that these courses be modified to in- 
clude strategies that use academic subject matter as a vehicle 
for teaching a second language* 



Cultural Information 

In the area of culture, I would reiterate the recommenda- 
tions made earlier for monolingual teachers* Bilingual educa- 
tion teachers should break away from the almost exclusive use 
of interpreting culture in folkloric termo and attempt to 
emphasize an anthropological view* Teacher educators then 
should lead the way so that teachers are equipped to utilize 
cultural information in a more realistic and representative 
way. Speaking to the issue of the potential contributions of 
anthropology to education, Kimball (1981) states: 

Some portion of the failure to influence the 
educational enterprise may be attributable 
to the absence of an adequate assessment of 
the problem* In particular, certain organ- 
izational aspects have been ignored. There 
have been no studies, for example, of teacher 
training institutions and their related lab- 
oratory schools, of state departments of 
education, of the Office of Education in 
Washington, of the operation of international 
organizations, or agencies operating on an 
international level . (pp. 235-236 ) 

Kimball goes on to say that the limited influence of anthro- 
pology on education is not a sign of rejection, but rather the 
inability to inform educators of the desirable results which 
can be obtained using an anthropological approach. 

The SBIF descriptive study indicates that effective teach- 
ers use elements of the students' culture in their instructional 
programs in three ways: 

1. By responding to and using LI cultural referents to 
enhance instruction* The New York City site reported that 
teachers mediated effective instruction by using words of en- 
dearment ("cosita," "mi hijito," etc) which the children are 
apt to hear at home* These teachers also used other behaviors 
common in the children's homes, e*g*, touching, putting their 
arms around the children to praise, comfort or encourage them, 
and generally exhibiting proxemics found in a Hispanic environ- 
ment* 

2* By using rules of discourse from the LI culture to 
organize instruction* In this regard, it was found that teach- 
ers allowed Hispanic students to accomplish certain classroom 
tasks by cooperating with each other and allowing them to talk 
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to one another auring this process. Teachers should learn as 
much as possible about the Ll rules of discourse. Another 
example that can be cited in this area has to do with the 
rules governing degrees of formality in addressing the child- 
ren and in having them address the teacher, e.g., the _tu/usted 
distinction. 

3. By observing values and norms of the Ll culture. Teach- 
ers need to know, for example, how members of the Ll culture 
feel about pets and animals in general. Many Hispanic groups 
place a very different value on household pets (if they tolerate 
them at all) than does the mainstream U.S. society. To give the 
classroom hamster the same name as a student might be highly of- 
fensive. 

Teachers who have been raised in the target culture may use 
this behavior naturally, or they may have to be told that such 
behavior is encouraged in the classroom. Others who have not 
been raised " ''" ' ' ----i^ ..m u 
elements th; 
Saville-Tro] 

ers to obtain information about various cultural groups 

The personalistic, and I would add, empathic approach shown 
by the study teachers is to be admired and emulated in teacher 
training. Although we would want teachers to be empathic, the 
development of this trait is illusive at best. According to 
Hughes and Hukill (1982), empathy has to do with "a f'-cus on 
providing support to others in distress on a one-to-one basis. 
While not related to organizational or status concerns, empathy 
does seem concerned with accommodating individual differences" 
(p. 18). In their study with monolingual English-speakers, 
these researchers found that empathy, flexibility and self-esteem 
were correlated with high ratings of performance of student 
teachers. Yet, of these three constructs, empathy was a con- 
sistent predictor of the student- teaching performance outcomes: 
"Student teachers who initially rated themselves as highly em- 
pathic individuals were given high performance ratings by them- 
selves as well as by the cooperating teachers and university 
supervisors" (Hughes & Hukill, 1982, p. 60). Empathy appears to 
be an important characteristic for teachers. The teachers in 
the SBIF descriptive study certainly exhibited this trait and 
they exhibited it well. For LEP students this support is all 
the more important, given the sometimes threatening position of 
finding themselves without familiar support systems, such as 
their home language and culture. 

It would appear then that knowledge of various elements 
of the target culture, albeit on a purely intellectual level, 
should be the first step in developing an acquaintance with 
those beliefs, values, and behaviors which students already 
know. The next step should be a conscientious effort on the 
part of the IHE to ensure that prospective teachers are given 
the opportunity to observe and identify specific manifestations 
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of the target culture. Using ethnographic procedures, Carrasco 
(1980, p. 154), for example, reports that "expanded awareness" 
of a LEP child's communicative competence and other positive 
social qualities resulted in positive changes in the teacher- 
student interaction in instructional strategies and expectations 
for students. These changes had the final result of improved 
student performance . 



Observational Training 

Although language training may be one of the principal 
differences between the preparation of bilingual and monolin- 
gual teachers, it is certainly not the only one. The SBIF 
descriptive study clearly points to the need for bilingual 
teachers to be trained in observational techniques, both at 
the micro and the macro levels. The study supports the notion 
that teachers should be prepared to observe and analyze active 
teaching with the eventual outcome of putting Academic Learning 
Time (ALT) into practice themselves. In the IHE setting, the 
first step is the use of videotapes that can be played and 
replayed for the purposes of analysis and discussion. Video- 
tapes, such as those published by the Center for Applied Lin- 
guistics (Cahier & Kovac, 1981) would be an excellent start. 
Future teachers could watch such tapes and begin to identify 
and keep a record of instances of ALT (i.e., the time a stu- 
dent spends in a content area engaged in learning tasks with 
a high degree of accuracy) • By the time the prospective teach- 
ers are ready for actual field experiences, they will have been 
exposed to some observational techniques which they can con- 
tinue to develop. 

The SBIF descriptive study stresses the idea that active 
participation by the students is essential, i.e., students un- 
der stand what the work requirements are, what the finished 
product must look like in terms of the teachers' expectations, 
and how one goes about completing the task. Prospective teach- 
ers, then, must learn techniques that promote this participation- 
first by observing and later by using teachi strategies where 
students are actually engaged in learning tasks with a high de- 
gree of accuracy. 

While observation and analysis of micro contexts are essen- 
tial, the macro context is equally important. Some researchers 
contend that studies that emphasize microcosmic rather than macro 
cosmic process give an incomplete picture of the ed ucat ional 
process (Ogbu, 1974; Karabel & Halsey, 1977; Paulston, 1978). A 
balanced approach that brings together the two perspectives is 
advocated by Akinasso (1981). I v/ould agree with this approach 
and would press for field work for prospective teachers that 
would provide them with observational skills not only for the 
classroom, but also for the larger school context in the commu- 
nity where the students live. I am en^ ouraged that the SBIF 
descriptive study recognizes this important factor that 
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ultimately affects the outcome of the school program. 
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It is vital that prospective teachers have access to suc- 
cessful school programs and to supportive communities as v/ell 
as to those that are only marginally supportive of bilingual 
education. Prospective teachers should be exposed to the atti- 
tudes toward bilingual education held by the faculty, staff, 
and the administration. They should also have the opportunity 
to study the feelings of the community toward dual-language 
programs. Indeed, some writers (Paulston, 1978; Troike, 1978) 
conteno that bilingual education programs are the direct re- 
sult of factors that lie outside of the programs themselves. 
This view can and should be applied to all other school programs 
as well. 

Although language development is discussed in detail in 
this volume (see Cummins, Paulston & VJong Fillmore), I would 
mention the notion that prospective teachers should be exposed 
to LI and L2 development theories and practice as an indispens- 
able part of their IHE training. They should also, however, 
recognize the fact that despite the SBIF descriptive study find- 
ings that strongly support LI for instructional purposes that 
the quality and quantity of LI use will remain largely in the 
political arena. For example, although both the Title VII and 
individual state guidelines support transitional, rather than 
maintenance, bilingual education (Troike, 1978), there are 
strong negative feelings against dual-language instruction, 
DeWind (1983) also reports strong, popular support for bilin- 
gual education, but says that this form of instruction remains 
emotionally charged and subject to the vicissitudes of the po- 
litical climate. Future teachers, then, must be exposed to the 
basic structure of American education through which the school 
primarily derives its authority — the taxpayer. 

The SBIF Descriptive Study as a Resource 

The reports and the instrumentation produced by the SBIF 
descriptive study constitute a valuable and unique resource 
for teacher trainers and researchers. The literature reviews 
that set the stage for the study are sufficiently comprehensive 
in their own right to provide an in-depth view of effective^ 
instruction in monolingual and bilingual instructional settings. 
It is this strong research base in the established area of in- 
struction that gives the study such strength in terms of its 
implications for bilingual education. Elements of effective 
instruction in monolingual education have been identified, and 
the study draws on this premise to show that effective instruc- 
tional strategies are probably generic and are similar in mono- 
lingual and bilingual settings. The implications of this idea 
for teacher education, and for bilingual education specifically, 
are significant. Effective bilingual education instruction 
is essentially the same as effective all--English instruction, 
except that: teachers use both LI and L2 for instruction; 
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teachers use strategies that integrate English language devel- 
opment with regular academic subject matter; and teachers re- 
spond to and use information from the students' home cultures. 
Bilingual education does, or should/ promote basically the 
same objectives as monolingual education. As such, it should 
not be treated as an appendage, but rather as an integral part 
of the teacher preparation program and thereby as an essential 
constitutent of the regular school instructional program. 

The protocols and case studies of the SBIF descriptive 
study are a significant contribution to the existing data con- 
cerning the effective implementation of dual-language instruc- 
tion. The teacher comments and feelings about tbo bilingual 
education programs and the details they provide in dealing with 
LEP students on a day-to-day basis should be studied and analyzed 
by prospective teachers to determine those strategies and beha- 
viors that contribute to student success in school. From a 
purely academic perspective, this information v/ill give future 
teachers a background or, at the very least, a detailed account 
of what effective bilingual instruction is all about. Teacher 
trainers would do well to use the protocols and case studies 
to develop such instruments as pacing guides or lists of desir- 
able behaviors or competencies they expect their future teach- 
ers to develop. I feel that this recommendation is particularly 
important. Although the field of bilingual education has lists 
of competencies for the preparation of teachers, such as those 
prepared by the Center for Applied Linguistics (1974) and the 
U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Acosta & 
Blanco, 1978), these were prepared on the basis of opinions 
of educators involved in bilingual education and in bilingual 
teacher prer:iration. While these publications make recommenda- 
tions that are supported by the findings of the SBIF descriptive 
study, the information which has been generated by the study 
provides empirical data about what constitutes effective in- 
struction in a bilingual program. The impact of this informa- 
tion alone represents a significant contribution to the field. 

Teacher Trainers 

Throughout this paper, I have attempted to identify impli- 
cations of the SBIF descriptive study for teacher education. 
Implicit in this discussion is the assumption that teacher edu- 
cators are themselves prepared or knowledgeable enough to carry 
out training for effective instruction. The discussion regard- 
ing language training did point out some pitfalls which the IHE 
may encounter. In a similar vein, I should state that some IHE 
faculty may not feel comfortable with or know anything about 
concepts of effective instruction and specific research tech- 
niques such as ethnography. IHE faculty members are usually 
required, or at least strongly encouraged, to do a certain amount 
of research and publishing as part of their normal duties as a 
way of keeping current and as a way of informing their colleagues 
of recent research and other developments. Although reading the 
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professional literature is a necessity for all educators, I 
feel that it is only one way, perhaps a first: step, in becoming 
competent in those areas that the study has iound to be essen- 
tial for teachers — and by extension, for teacher educators. 

Bilingual education is, and should be, a multi-disciplinary 
field, and the bilingual teacher preparation program should be 
a composite of knowledge and skills from a variety of fields. 
It would be overly simplistic and naive to make suggestions like 
team teaching across departmental lines or using faculty from 
one department to teach courses in another, in an effort to in- 
fuse the professional component with a multi-disciplinary pers- 
pective. The structure of most IHEs is so rigid that these ar- 
rangements are practically impossible. The responsibility of 
synthesizing the content of various disciplines as it relates to 
the classroom falls squarely on the shoulders of the education 
faculty. 

It seems reasonable, then, that inservice programs or in- 
stitutes such as those recommended for language training, would 
be one v/ay to provide current IHE faculty members with the neces- 
sary specialized training. This training, I would add, should 
not be limited to individuals who are presently IHE faculty mem- 
bers, but could also include doctoral students. Until the IHE 
structure permits a freer interchange of its faculty among 
those programs that would benefit from such an arrangement, the 
external institute concept should be explored. 



To date, the SBIF descriptive study is one of the most im- 
portant pieces of research in bilingual education in the United 
States. There have been other studies to show the effectiveness 
of dual-language instruction. The approach, methodology and 
scope of this study, however, make it particularly noteworthy 
and its major findings have direct implications for all schools 
and for all teachers. By extension, the findings also hold 
importance for IHE teacher education programs, since these insti- 
tutions play a central role in the educational structure. Prep- 
aration in multicultural educc:tion is definitely an important 
contribution in making teachers aware of the complex cultural 
and linguistic makeup of our nation. The study findings clearly 
indicate a basic change in how we prepare teachers to be effec- 
tive in today's schools — LEP students are not a rarity and all 
teachers will sooner or later deal with these students. Lan- 
guage and cultural training for all teachers will go a long way 
in meeting the needs of LEP students. Specialized and advanced 
LI training for bilingual education teachers is a necessity so 
that they can mediate instruction. Language training is neces- 
sarily a long-term proposition, and it should extend from pre- 
service to inservice education. 



Summary 
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Bilingual education upholds the premise that the learning 
of the English language is central to its purpose. The SBIF 
descriptive study supports this idea. It further provides 
valuable evidence to show that the LEP students' first language 
and culture are keys to developing the necessary proficiency 
in English. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 

FUNCTIONAL LANGUAGE PROFICIENCY IN CONTEXT: CLASSROOM 
PARTICIPATION AS AN INTERACTIVE PROCESS 



James Cummins 



This paper focuses on the iss''3 of how minority students' 
proficiency in English is related to their ability to partici- 
pate competently in instruction in monolingual EngUsh class- 
rooms^ The question is usually posed in terms of how can we 
tell that a minority student has acquired suffi::ient English 
language proficiency to exit from a bilingual education program 
and survive in an all-English program. This question has 
spawned a variety of tests and procedures to assess whether or 
not students' English language proficiency meetf. pre-assigned 
criteria of exit from bilingual programs. 

The central argument of the paper is that the exclusive 
focus on students' language proficiency is misguided insofar as 
it takes the instructional program for granted and ignores the 
fact that particij^ation in academic activities is an interactive 
process. In other words, minority (and majority) students' 
ability to participate effectively in instruction is a function 
not only of their proficiency in English in some absolute sense, 
but also of the extent to which classroom learning activities 
are structured to facilitate student participation. In other 
words, much more proficiency in English is required to survive 
academically in some monolingual English classrooms than in 
others. The paper will attempt to complement the findings of 
the Significant Bilingual Instructional Features (SBIF) des- 
criptive study by examining what v/e know from a variety of 
other sources about the instructional conditions that facilitate 
successful classroom participation and learning. 

It is first necessary to put the research and policy is- 
sues in context. Initially it is emphasized that the entire 
entry and exit endeavor is fundamentally misguided and has no 
educational meri ~ Then some of the theoretical constructs 
that have been pLoposed to account for research findings in 
the area of bilingual education are briefly reviewed and their 
relevance to the "exit" issue discussed. The third section 
examines the evolution of policy considerations in regard to 
exit criteria, specifically the shift from undefined notions 
of "English language proficiency" to serious consideration of 
what is meant by "functional language proficiency." Then, an 
interactive framework for considering the notion of "competent 
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participation" is outlined in the context of the SBIF descrip- 
tive study findings. 

Finally, the rel::.uionship between competent academic par-- 
ticipation and the construct of "Academic Learning Time" (ALT) 
is critically analyzed. 



The Policy Context 



The requirement to establis!^ entry and exit criteria in 
transitional bilingual education programs evolved from an un- 
fortunate combination of political compromise and demonstrably 
inadequate assumptions about the causes of minority students' 
underachievement • 

Transitional prograns attempt to steer between two dia-- 
metrically opposed perceptions of linguistic and cultural di- 
versity in the United States: on the one hand, diversity is 
viewed as a societal resource to be fostered, and on the other, 
as a threat to national unity. These opposing perceptions are 
illustrated in the following quotations: 

North American ethnolinguistic groups should be 
encouraged from as many sources as possible to 
maintain their dual heritage. . . . They are 
North America's richest human resource. . . . 
I don't think they will be able to be fully 
North American unless they are given every pos- 
sibili^-y of being fully French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, or whatever as well. (Lambert, 1975, 
pp. 79-80). 

Bilingual education is an idea that appeals 
to teachers of Spanish and other tongues, 
but also to those who never did think that 
another idea, the United States of America, 
was a particularly good one to begin with, 
and that the sooner it is restored to its 
component "ethnic" parts the better off we 
shall be. Such people have been welcomed 
with open arms into the upper reaches of the 
federal "government in recent years, giving 
rise to ' 5 su5^picion of a death wish. 
(Bethell, 1979, p. 30) 

Thus, political acceptability (albeit tenuous at times) 
precluded any incorporation of "maintenance" goals in bilingual 
education programs. The educational rationale for bilingual 
education fitted neatly into these political constraints. It was 
assumed that minority students failed academically in English- 
only programs because they did not understand the language of 
instruction. The use of students' first language (LI) as a 
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partial medium of instruction in the early grades was designed 
to overcome the language barrier and permit subject matter learn- 
ing while proficiency in English was being f 9^}^^^?^ • . ^f,^.^^^^ 
ority students haJ become proficient in English, LI instruction 
was assumed to be no longer necessary. 

This "linguistic mismatch" hypothesis upon which transi- 
tional bilingual education programs are based is demonstrably 
inadequate as a general theory insofar as it cannot explain 
the academic success of minority language students in L2 im-- 
mersion" programs (e.g., Swain & Lapkin, 1982) nor the fact 
that some groups of minority students perform well academically 
in spite of a home/school language switch (see Cummins, 1981). 
Also, linguistic factors alone cannot explain the school failure 
of some groups of minority students (see, e.g., Paulston, 1980). 
Thus, the establishment of non-English language background and 
limited English language proficiency as the sole entry criteria 
for bilingual education has little educational justification. 

The establishment of exit criteria is just as arbitrary. 
In fact, there is considerable pressure to exit students from 
bilingual education programs as rapidly as possible. The fears 
of many policy makers and commentators that bilingual instruc- 
tion will impede assimilation is often expressed in terms of 
concerns about students' acquisition of English in bilingual edu- 
cation programs. It appears counter-intuitive to many people to 
argue that LI instruction will better promote English acquisi- 
tion than exclusive use of English. If minority students are 
deficient in English, the argument goes, then surely what they 
need is as much English instruction as possible. It is easy to 
see how political concerns and skepticism about the function of 
LI instruction have given rise to strong pressure to remove stu- 
dents from bilingual education programs as quickly as possible. 

The legal requirement to adhere to entry and exit criteria 
in bilingual education programs leads many educators to assume 
that there is some educational justification for such criteria. 
In fact, there is none. The evidence from bilingual education 
program evaluations conducted throughout the United States and 
elsewhere shows clearly that students, regardless of initial 
language dominance, perform at least as well academically in a 
bilingual education program which strongly emphasizes the de- 
velopment of minority language proficiency, as equivalent stu- 
dents instructed entirely through the medium of the dominant 
or majority language (see Cummins, 1983, for a review). Thus, 
exit from a bilingual education program is, at best, education- 
ally unnecessary, and may in fact limit minority students' de- 
velopment of L2 (as well as LI) literacy skills (Cummins, 1981; 
Troike, 1978). 

The point I wish to emphasize at the outset is that the 
establishment of exit criteria from bilingual education programs 
may make some political sense, but it represents educational 
nonsense. There is in fact no educational justification for 
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removing minority (or majority) students from programs which^ 
are developing bilingual and biliteracy skills. Thus, the dis- 
cussion in the present paper of the levels of functional English 
language proficiency required to survive academically in all-- 
English classrooms should not be taken as an implicit endorse-- 
ment of the use of exit criteria to deprive minority students 
of the opportunity to develop biliteracy. 



Theoretical Constructs 



Four of the five theoretical constructs elaborated on in 
the California State Department of Education (1981, 1982a, b) 
theoretical framework for the education of language minority 
students are directly relevant to the exit issue. These are 
discussed briefly in turn. 



Principle One: The Linguistic Threshold 

This principle is based on research suggesting that bilin- 
gual students who develop high levels of proficiency in Ll and 
L2 experience some cognitive and academic advantages, whereas 
those whose proficiency in Ll and L2 remains relatively poorly 
developed experience reduced rates of cognitive and academic 
growth (Cummins, 1976, 1979). The principle is stated formally 
as follows: 

For bilingual students the degree to which pro- 
ficiencies in both Ll and L2 are developed is 
positively associated with academic achievement. 
(California State Department of Education, 1982a, 
p. 7) 

The relevance of the threshold hypothesis in the present 
context is that it introduced the notion of a "threshold" or 
minimum level of linguistic proficiency which students had to 
attain in order to benefit from instruction in that language. 
The issue of this linguistic threshold is essentially the same 
issue of what the exit criterion should be. 

The threshold hypothesis itself did not provide much di- 
rection in this regard. However, building on the research of 
Skutnabb-Kangas and Toukomaa (1976) in Scandinavia, a distinc- 
tion was introduced between "surface fluency" in a language 
and "conceptual-linguistic knowledge," and it was suggested that 
the threshold was more likely to involve the latter than the 
former (Cummins, 1979). This distinction was elaborated on 
in subsequent papers with more direct reference to exit cri- 
teria. 
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Principle Two; The Dimensions of Language Proficiency 



The initial distinction between "surface" and "conceptual" 
aspects of language proficiency was reformulated in terms of 
"basic interpersonal communicative skills" (BICS) and "cognitive- 
academic larxguage proficiency" (CALP). Considerable research 
was available to show that peer-appropriate L2 face-to-face 
communicative skills did not imply commensurate age-appropriate 
proficiency in L2 literacy related skills (e.g., Cummins 1980) 
and the CALP-BICS distinction was used to illustrate the fallacy 
of identifying "English language proficiency" with BICS and 
consequently exiting minority students from bilingual programs 
on the basis of adequate surface structure control. It was sug- 
gested that the presence of adequate surface structure led edu- 
cators to eliminate "lack of English language proficiency" as 
an explanatory variable with the result that Ic;: academic per- 
formance among exited minority students was attributed to de- 
ficient cognitive abilities or personality traits (e.g., lazi- 
ness) (Cummins, 1980, 1981). 

The CALP-BICS distinction was later expanded into a model 
(Figure 3) designed to allow language proficiency to be related 
to academic achievement. 



Figure 3. Range of contextual support and degree 
of cognitive involvement in communicative activities. 
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The theoretical principle embodied in this model is stated 
formally as follows: 



Language proficiency is the ability to use 
language for both academic purposes and 
basic communicative tasks . (Cal if ornia 
State Department of Education, 1982a, p. 9) 



Research (Cummins, 1981) showing that it takes language minority 
students considerably longer (approximately 5-7 years on the 
average) to attain grade norms in English academic skills (i.e., 
context-^reduced , cognitively demanding) than it does to attain 
peer--appropriate English communicative (context-embedded) skills 
(about 2 years) was used to support the distinctions in the model. 

It is easy to see how these distinctions were consistent 
with the introduction in California of academic achievement test 
performance as an exit criterion. A better understanding of the 
nature of bilingualism and the consequences of bilingual educa- 
tion has also contributed to changing the attitudes of educators 
in some contexts toward a "quick-exit" policy. 

Principle Three: The Common Underlying Proficiency 

Considerable research points to a strong relationship be- 
tween LI and L2 academic skills. These data led to the hypo- 
thesis that LI and L2 cognitive/academic proficiencies are in- 
terdependent or manifestations of a common underlying profi-- 
ciency. The "dual-iceberg" diagram (Figure 4) represents this 
theoretical principle. 



Figure 4. 



The "dual- iceberg " representation 
of bilingual proficiency. 
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The principle has been stated formally as follows: 



For language minority students the develop- 
ment of the primary language skills necessary 
to complete academic tasks forms the basis 
for similar proficiency in English, (California 
State Department of Education, 1982a, p. 11) 

There is almost universal research support (e.g., Cummins, 
1983) for the implication of this principle that language min- 
ority students will progress at least as well academically in 
Enq? ish as a result of continuing in a bilingual education pro- 
gram rather than exiting rapidly into an all-English program. 

In fact, premature exit to an all-English classroom en- 
tails considerable dangers even for students who are fully bi- 
lingual. This is illustrated by Moll and his colleagues' micro- 
ethnographic study of reading instruction in Spanish and En- 
glish in the context of a team-taught maintenance bilingual 
program (Moll, 1981). A considerable emphasis on higher-level 
comprehension-oriented literacy activities (e»g., inferring 
from the text, analyzing content, writing book reports, etc.) 
was observed among the high ability reading group in the Spanish 
lesson. In the English classroom, on the other hand, students 
were 

made to focus primarily on the mechanical tasks 
of practicing decoding skills, word sounds or 
lexical meaning. Practically absent are key 
activities that promote reading comprehension 
and help the students learn how to communicate 
their knowledge of content. (Moll, 1981, p. 
439) 

Moll suggests that a likely source of the problem is that 
the English teacher was confounding pronunciation and decoding 
problems. 

The teacher seems to be assuming that decoding 
is a prerequisi te to comprehension and that 
correct pronunciation is the best index of de- 
coding . The implicit theory guiding instruc- 
tion is that correct pronunciation (decoding) 
must precede comprehension (cf., Goodman, 
Goodman, & Flores, 1979). Consequently, the 
teacher organizes the lessons to provide the 
children with the necessary time on the task 
to help them practice pronunciation, phonics, 
and other aspects of language learning such as 
lexical meaning. In so doing, higher order 
(comprehension) reading skills are structured 
out of the lessons' interactions. (Moll, 1980, 
p. 440) 
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These findings illustrate how bilingual instruction can de- 
velop academic skills which have the potential for transfer to L2. 
However, it is crucial to know what minority children can ^n 
their LI so that appropriate opportunities for transfer can be 
provided. The study also illustrates the likelihood of under- 
estimating what minority students are capable of academically when 
they are exited rapidly to an all-English classroom, and as a re- 
sult, are exposed to 'qualitatively inappropriate instruction. 



P rinciple Four; Second Language Acquisition 

Although this principle focuses primarily on the acquisi- 
tion of L2 communicative skills, it is equally applicable to 
the acquisition of academic skills (whether LI or L2). Initial- 
ly a distinction is made between L2 acquisition and L2 learning 
(Krashen, 1981), the former involving a subconscious process 
similar to early LI acquisition, the latter a conscious attempt 
to know the language including its grammatical rules and struc- 
tures. Considerable research data suggest that communicative 
L2 skills are more effectively developed in an instructional 
context that emphasized the communication of meaningful messages 
which are intrinsically interesting to students. Although there 
is a place for some formal teaching of the L2 itself (i.e., 
"learning" activities) in a bilingual education program, this 
principle emphasized that the pedagogical emphasis must be on 
providing students with comprehensible input in L2. Such input 
has three major characteristics: 

1. It should contain some language (structures and 
lexical items) already known to the student to- 
gether with language which is not already known 
but which can be understood through context (e.g., 
concrete referents, situation), paral inguis tic 
clues (e.g., facial expressions), linguistic mo- 
difications (e.g. intonation, paraphrasing, sim- 
plification, slower speech etc.), as well as stu- 
dents' knowledge of the topic (e.g., previously 
acquired subject matter knowledge in LI). 

2. The messages communicated to the students must be 
intrinsically interesting so that students are en- 
couraged to persist in negotiating meaning. 

3. Grammatical sequencing of the input is unnecessary 
since the focus on meaningful messages will ensure 
that the appropriate grammatical structures are 
included in the comprehensible input. 

Krashen (1981) emphasizes that although comprehensible input 
is a necessary condition for L2 acquisition, it is not sufficient 
by itself. Students' "affective filters" may reduce the fl^w of 
input that becomes available for processing as well as impede stu- 
dents' production of language. Included in the "affective filter 
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are factors such as anxiety, motivation and self-confidence or 
self-esteem, all of which have been shown to be related to second 
language acquisition. 

The fourth principle is stated formally as follows: 



Acquisition of basic communicative competency in 
a second language is a function of comprehensible 
second language input and a supportive affective 
environment, (California State Department of 
Education, 1982a, p. 13) 



Although the point is not strongly emphasized in the Califor 
nia theoretical framework, essentially the same principles apply 
equally to the acquisition of academic skills in L2. When stu- 
dents cannot make sense of the instruction (either because the 
medium or the message is incomprehensible) or when they lack the 
academic self-confidence to apply themselves to understand the 
content being communicated, then their academic de/elopment will 
clearly be impaired. Conversely, when the instruction is such 
that students can understand the academic message and participate 
effectively ("negotiate meaning" in Gordon V7ells' [1981] phrase) 
in classroom learning activities, then academic development will 
be promoted. The point is similar to that emphasized in recent 
discussions of "academic learning time" (Tikunoff, 1982) or 
"time on task" where academic growth is conceived as a direct 
function of the amount of academic information processing the 
student engages in. The academic input will be processed (and 
consequently acquired) only when it is comprehensible. 

The relevance of this orinciple to exit considerations 
derives from the fact that instruction in an all-English class- 
room after exit may be less comprehensible to minority students 
than bilingual instruction. This situation could arise for a 
variety of reasons. First, as suggested earlier, students may 
not have sufficient cognitive/academic proficiency in English 
to profit fully from instruction despite conversational fluency 
in English; conversely, as Moll's (1981) study illustrates, 
teachers may undersetimate students' LI academic knowledge when 
this has '^een strongly promoted in a bilingual program, and as 
a result, expose them to English academic instruction which is 
neither challenging nor interesting. In other words, teachers 
in English-only classrooms may not realize the relevance of 
minority students' LI cognitive/academic knowledge in making 
L2 cognitive/academic input comprehensible. 

In summary, the principles developed in the California State 
Department Theoretical Framework are of obvious relevance to 
the consideration of exit criteria. However, it is also clear 
that they do not provide any instant solutions as to what the 
exit threshold is. To what extent do the SBIF findings help 
elucidate this issue? In the next section the SBIF findings 
are considered in the context of the evolution of theory and 
policy related to exit criteria. 
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Evolution of Policy and Theory 



Related to Exit Criteria 



Four overlapping phases can be distinguished in the con-- 
sideration by educators of when minority students have suffi- 
cient proficiency in English to participate successfully in 
all-English instruction. These phases do not represent evolu- 
tion in actual practice since the first phase is still predomi- 
nant in most bilingual programs across the county. The evolu- 
tion is rather in terms of academic consideration of the exit 
issue and it thus represents a potential evolution in practice. 
The four phases are as follows: 

1. Under pressure to exit students rapidly, "English 
language proficiency" ic essentially unanalyzed and 
implicitly viewed as ability to converse in English 
in face- to- face situations ; 

2. The distinction between acquiring peer-appropriate 
conversational fluency and achievement of age- 
appropriate English academic skills is ecognized and 
performance on standardized achievement tests is 
intror"uced as an exit criterion (e.g., approximately 
mid-thirties percentile range in California) 

3. Dissatisfaction with standardized tests as measures 
of "language proficiency" as well as the arbitrari- 
ness of any "norm-referenced'' criterion leads resear- 
chers to focus on developing ^neasures of "functional 
language proficiency" that would assess the kinds of 
functional language skills required to perform aca- 
demic tasks; 

4. The fourth phase is implicit in phases 2 and 3 and 
is elaborated in the present paper. The central 
point is that the exclusive focus on students' lan- 
guage proficiency is misguided insofar as it takes 
the instructional program for granted and ignores 
the fact that participation in academic activities 
is an interactive process. In concrete terms, much 
more "English language proficiency" is required for 
the LEP student to survive academically in some 
all-Eng]ish classrooms than in others. 

Each of these phases is considered briefly in turn. 




English Language Proficiency as Conversation 

As pointed our earlier, the implicit assumption of many edi. 
cators involved with bilingual education programs has been that 
"English language proficiency" is relatively homogeneous and is 
adequately represented by students' conversational fluency and 
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control of basic phonology, syntax, and vocabulary. As Wong 
Fillmore (1982) points out, this view of language proficiency 
is paralleled by Oiler's (1980) theory (now revised, see Oiler 
1983) that language proficiency is a unitary dimension. Wong 
Fillmore points to the implications of this assumption which 
underlies most language tests that have been used for exit 
criteria: 

Nearly all of the tests assume that when one 
learns a language, the levels of development 
throughout the system being learned are more 
or less equivalent. Hence a sampling of any 
part of the system will reveal the state of 
the whole. Such tests also assume that the 
linguistic skills being measured are general, 
rather than functionally specialized. Thus, 
the demonstration of language skills in a test 
performance will predict how well the student 
w:.ll be able to function in any other activity 
carried out in the language, independently of 
whether it is an academic activity or one that 
is strictly social. (Wong Fillmore, 1982, p. 
145) 

There is considerable evidence against this unitary notion 
of language proficiency (e.g., Canale & Swain, 1980; Cummins, 
1980), and no theorist currently advocates such a view. Not 
surprisingly, the implementation in practice of this faulty 
theoretical position has been problematic. In Wong Fillmore's 
words: 

Educators do not find the available tests 
working well enough for their purposes. Many 
LEP students who perform well on the tests 
may not know English well enough to handle in- 
structional activities conducted in English. 
This is especially apparent with language tests 
used to predict whether students will be able to 
handle reading instruction in English. The 
skills and knowledge tested may represent only 
a tiny part of the linguistic skills and knowledge 
needed for literacy development or for the com- 
prehension of text materials. (1982, p. 145) 

These same considerations contributed to the theoretical dis-- 
tinction that was made between BICS and CALP (Cummins, 1980) 
and led some educators and policy makers to consider what al- 
ternatives existed to exclusive reliance on tests of language 
dominance and/or teacher subjective judgments. 



The Academic Connection 

This phase involved the incorporation of standardized 
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academic test performance as one of the criteria for exit to 
an all-English program. Only in California has this type of 
exit criterion been implemented. The logic underlying this 
requirement was expressed by Cummins (1980). The fact that 
for language minority students, L2 BICS appeared to predict 
L2 CALP (i.e., L2 academic performance) no better than LI 
BICS predicted LI CALP (for any group of students) implied 
that: 

If school districts are required to main- 
stream, then the most logical criterion of 
ability to benefit from English instruction 
is performance on a standardized measure of 
English academic (CALP) skills, since these 
are universally used in the United States to 
assess educational performance. In other 
words, because standardized tests of English 
CALP are the criterion measures, the predic- 
tor measures should also assess English CALP. 
(Cummins, 1980, p. 43) 

It was also pointed out on the basis of the Common Underlying 
Proficiency notion that quicker exit could be achieved by using 
measures of LI CALP as predictor or exit criteria variables. ^ 
This procedure might be more palatable to advocates of a quiCK-- 
exit policy because of the fact that considerable data suggested 
that LEP students required, on the average, at least five years 
of English academic development to attain grade norms. 

The incorporation of academic aspects of English language 
proficiency as exit criteria in California represented one of 
the first policy steps towards recognizing the complexity of the 
relationships between language proficiency and a::ademic achieve-- 
ment. However, the use of a norm- referenced criterion involves 
logical problems. In addition to the questionable appropriate- 
ness of using standardized tests for any purpose with language 
minority students , there is a clear arbitrariness in deciding 
on any particular percentile level (e.g., 3eth) as the thresh- 
old or criterion necessary to profit from all-English instruc- 
tion. Logically, what is required is an empirically validated, 
criterion-referenced measure of the extent to which LEP students' 
English language proficiency is sufficient to handle the instruc- 
tional demands of an all-English classroom. The inclusion of 
academic language skills as part of what constitutes English 
language proficiency is an important advance but the use of a 
norm-referenced criterion is essentially a stopgap measure that 
does not eliminate the need to find a criterion-referenced 
measure. Two recent large-scale studies (Tikunoff, 1983; Wong 
Fillmore, 1982) funded under the U.S. Department of Education's 
Part C Bilingual Education Research Agenda have made considerable 
progress in this regard . 
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Functional Language Proficiency 



and Competent Participation 



An important conclusion to emerge from the SBIF study is 
that measures of English language proficiency alone are likBly 
to be insufficient to determine when a student is ready to 
transfer to an English--only instructional setting. Proficient 
functioning in classroom activities requires that the student: 

(a) be able to decode/understand task demands, 
new information , and teachers ' norms/expecta- 
tions; (b) be able to communicate successfully 
with the teacher and others in the class; and 
(c) be able to participa"- competently in in- 
structional tasks, achieving reasonably high 
ALT (academic learning time). (Tikunoff, 
1982, pp. 18-19) 

Tikunoff points out that proficiency in oral English is simply 
not a good indicator of the extent to which students are able 
to participate competently in all-English instructional settings. 
A much better measure is likely to be the extent to which stu- 
dents are observed to be functioning proficiently (in terms of 
the three components outlined above) in instructional settings 
where there is potential access to clarification of teachers' 
instructional intent through the use of LI. 

What this implies in practical terms is that observational 
checklists of student participation characteristics might be 
developed to replace or at least supplement uteasures of English 
language proficiency and academic achievement for purposes of 
reclassification and exit. Such a checklist could be developed 
on the basis of both the SBIF study and other relevant databases 
(e.g., Wong Fillmore, this volume^ "^nd teachers and other resource 
personnel trained to become sensitive to critical indicators of 
students ' task involvement . 

That teachers may be misled by less important but more sal- 
ient features of student behavior is illustrated in a recent 
study by Saville-Troike (1983). Saville-Troike observed 19 
middle-class elementary school ESL students from a variety of 
language groups at regular intervals during their first year of 
acquiring English, She observed very little correlation between 
the time students spent using English (as opposed to LI) and 
their academic achievement in English. Accuracy in English 
morphology and syntax was unrelated to achievement (although 
range of English vocabulary used by students was significantly 
correlated with achievement) and some of the most successful 
social communicators in English made the least progress academ- 
ically in English. In fact, three of the five children who 
scored highest in English reading and content tested through 
English tended to use their LI rather than English in carrying 
out assigned academic tasks (e.g. , for self-verbalization. 
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discussion of tasks with other children or with a bilingual 
adult). It is clear from these data that teachers' tendency to 
view English oral communicative skills as the major criterion 
of readiness for transfer to monolingual instruction can be 
very misguided . 

It is worth summarizing Saville--Troike ' s conclusions be- 
cause of their compatibility with the general conclusions of 
the SBIF study and with theoretical distinctions proposed on 
the basis of other data (e.g., Cummins, 1981; Wong Fillmore, 
1982): 

1. We cannot depend on social interaction alone to 
develop English language skills. 

2. There is a qualitative difference between the 
communicative tactics and skills children find 
effective in meeting social needs and goals and 
those that are necessary for successful classroom 
participation and achievement. 

3. ESL instruction which focuses on structural pat- 
terns (e.g./ English morphology) appears to have 
little applicability to students' academic needs. 
In order to develop context- reduced academic skills 
ESL instruction should focus on writing and vocab- 
ulary learning rather than on grammar and pronun- 
ciation. 

4. Most of the students who achieved best in English 
and content areas were those that had the opportu- 
nity to discuss the concepts they were learning in 
their LI with other children or adults. 

The major implication of these findings together with those 
of the SBIF study in the present context is that the notion of 
competent participation involves much more than oral communi- 
cative skills (BICS) and, in fact, communicative skills can 
be quite a misleading indicator. Although the SBIF data provide 
valuable insights into some of the components of participation, 
further research is required to more clearly define the notion 
and validate any observational checklist that might be developed* 

Clearly, English language proficiency in some sense of the 
term is a necessary but not sufficient condition for successful 
classroom involvement in monolingual English instruction. It is 
also clear that more than just oral communicative aspects of 



^Five of the six top academic achievers at the end of the year 
still systematically omitted plurals, articles, and tense markers 
in spoken English whereas several of the lowest academic achiev- 
ers had a much better command of English morphology. 
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English language proficiency are required. The research cur- 
rently being carried out by Wong Fillmore and her colleagues 
is exploring the nature of the functional language skills re- 
quired for school participation. Tests have been developed 
to assess written and oral language comprehension and produc- 
tion on the basis of a sophisticated analysis of the cognitive 
and linguistic demands made by each of these tasks in school 
contexts. Written language comprehension (i.e. reading) has 
been assessed in this project by interviewing students as they 
process text clause by clause, thus developing "a finely drawn 
profile of what each student knows and understands of the 
text" (Wong Fillmore, 1982, p. 148). Written language produc- 
tion tasks requiring students to write short narrative and 
expository texts were similarly devised on the basis of an 
analysis of school written assignments and teacher evaluations 
of these assignments. 

An intensive analysis of the language used in classrooms 
formed the basis for a cest of the oral language production 
and comprehension ski'.xs required for successful classroom par- 
ticipation (see Wong Fillmore, 1982). The two versions of the 
test ("The Shell Game" and "The Rock Game") assess all the lan- 
guage functions used in the classroom lessons that were analyzed 
and take the form of a science lesson in which the student is 
taught some information (by tape recorder with which the stude^.t 
interacts) in a format that is similar to real classroom lessons. 
At present this test is too cumbersome for general use but it 
(and the other measures developed by the project) represent an 
important step towards an assessment of LEP students' English 
language skills in that takes account of the complex nature 
of the functional prof icxcincy required for effective classroom 
participation. Tog^ ^-her with the kind of observational check- 
list implied by the cdBIF data, these measures are likely to 
provide a powerful tool for meaningful reclassification as 
"English language proficient." 

Although the developments in this third phase represent a 
tremendous advance in terms of acknowledging, conceptualizing, 
and assessing students' funct.-»onal language proficiency, the 
emphasis is still on assessing the students ' ability to parti- 
cipate competently in classroom instruction. In the next sec- 
tion a shift of emphasis is proposed such that reclassification 
and exit are conceived not just as a function of student charac- 
teristics but rather as an interactive function of student 
characteristics and the kinds of classrooms within which they 
are expected to participate. 



Proficiency and Instruction as Interactive Determinants 
of Classroom Participation 

Few practitioners or researchers would dispute the asser- 
tion that it is much easier for LEP students to survive educa- 
tionally in some monolingual classes than in others, or put 
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c3ifferently , that raonolingual Fi:ncilish instruction varies iri the 
extent to which it permits and facilitates LEP student partici- 
pation, Althouqh not controversial , the implications of this 
fact have not qenerally been realized in the debate on exit 
criteri i. 

Several theorists have discussed the modifications that 
are required to make L2 input "comprehensible" to LEP students ^ 
thereby facilitating classroom participation (e,q,, Cummins, 
1981; krashen, J 981; Wong Fillmore, this volume). Krashen has 
termed the resulting instruction "sheltered-English instruction" 
and its general characteristics are outlined as follows by the 
California State Department of Education: 

The subject matter and the delivery of the 
lessons is done using as many extra-linguistic 
clues and modifications as possible. Teachers 
change their speech register by slowing down, 
Jimiting their vocabtilary and sentence length, 
by repeating, emphasizing, and explaining key 
concepts, and by using examples, props, visual 
clues and body language to convey and reinforce 
meaning. (1932b, p. 1) 

In terms of the distinctions outlined in Figure 3, these 
modifications in the linguistic input to LEP students serve to 
make the instruction considerably more "context-embedded." As 
a general principle of both language and literacy instruction, 
it has been proposed that the more initial instruction is em- 
bedded in L meaningful communicative context (e.g., related to 
the student^s previous experience), the more comprehensible and, 
consequently, r.ur.-ossful it is likely to be (Cummins, 1981; 
Krashen, 1981; Sm.th, 1978). 

The relevance of this in the present context is that the 
more linguistic, pairal ingui s tic . contextual and experiential 
clues to meaning contained in the in?: *".rnc tion , the less lan- 
quaqe proficiency is required to under53tand the instruction 
"and "ISartioipa te effectively in academic learning. The examples 
provided by Wong Fillmore (this volume) illustrate the point 
very clearly. Thus, just as important for determining reclassi- 
fication and exit criteria as students* absolute levels of En- 
glish language proficiency is the degree of "contex t-embeddedness" 
of the all-English classroom in which they are expected to par- 
ticipate . In principle, r.n:P students could be exited earlier 
into "si'- Itered English" classes than into mainstream classes 
in which there is little emphasis on providing extra contextual 
support for the language input. A considerable amount of re- 
search data suggests that on the average , five to seven years 
of English acquisition in school contexts may be required be- 
fore minority students' functional English proficiency is 
equivalent to that of their monolingual peers. The importance 
of a "sheltered English" or "contex t--embedded" approach to 
language and literacy instruction for minority students with 
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intermedxate levels of English language proficiency can be 
appreciated in light of the fact that few school districts 
are willing to tolerate more than two to three years of bilin- 
gual instruction and thus many students are being exited 
before they have attained sufficient functional English lan- 
guage proficiency to participate successfully in mainstream 
classes. 

Two types of factors that contribute to the context- 
embeddedness or comprehensibility of instruction can be distin- 
guished. These are termed external and internal context, re- 
spectively. External context refers to aspects of language 
activities or tasks that are more or less objectively specifi- 
able along the embedded/reduced continuum. Internal contextual 
factors, on the other hand, refer to aspects of the individual's 
experience that can be specified only on the basis of knowledge 
of that experience. 

External contextual criteria . Three aspects of the way in 
which linguistic messages are realized are proposed as external 
contextual criteria : 

1 . Redundancy/density of the linguistic realization — 
the more repetition and reinforcement of the message 
(e.g., through paralinguistic cues) the more context- 
embedded the task. 

2. Simplicity /complexity of the linguistic forms — the 
more simple the lexical content (e.g., in terms of word 
frequency) and syntactic structures), the more context- 
embedded the task. 

3 . Concreteness/abs tractness of the linguistic content — 
concrete information is capable of being represented in 
other than linguistic modes, e.g., visual, tactile or 
kinesthetic, whereas abstract concepts or information 
are much less readily represented in non-linguistic 

or non-symbolic modes. The more concrete the informa- 
tion communicated, the more context-embedded the task. 

Internal contextual criteria . Three overlapping sets of 
criteria can be distinguished: 

1. The extent to which the instructional content is mean- 
ingful to the student, i.e., capable of being integrated 
with already existing knowledge or, in Piagetian terms, 
cognitive schemata (e.g., LI conceptual knowledge). 

2. The extent to which the instructional content is in- 
trinsically interesting to the student. 

3. The extent to which the mode of instruction and class- 
room organization is congruent with students' pre-school 
interactional experience (Donaldson , 1978; Wells, 1981), 
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their culturally determined participant structures (Au 
& Jordan, 1981; Philipsr 1972) and individual learning 
styles (Wong Fillmore, 1979). Considerable research 
has demonstrated that mismatches between students' ways 
of participating in learning activities outside school 
and those required in traditional classrooms can impede 
academic development. 

These internal contextual criteria overlap in many respects 
with the ways that bilingual teachers in the SBIF study were ob- 
served to mediate instruction for LEP students. In particular, 
successful teachers tended to integrate language with a variety 
of meaningful academic activities rather than teaching it in 
isolation and they also responded to and used cultural infor- 
mation during instruction. In particular, they built upon par- 
ticipant structures from the home culture in organizing instruc-- 
tional activities and were sensitive to the values and no'nns of 
the home culture. 

It is not being suggested here that instructional language 
should always be concrete, ?^imple, and embody considerable re-- 
dundancy, nor that students should not be exposed to and expect- 
ed to acquire "mainstream" participant structures ; rather , the 
point is that teachers should continuously tune their instruc- 
tion to the level of context-embeddedness appropriate to stu- 
dents' language proficiency and background experiences. As 
students' language proficiency increases and th' Ir conceptual 
knowledge expands, the ipstructionai language Ccin become more 
complex and the content more abstract while still remaining 
comprehensible . 



Competent Participation 
and Academic Learning Time (ALT ) 



In the previous section it was argued that LEP student 
participation in the instructional process depends both on stu- 
dents' functional language proficiency (comprising an amalgam 
of academic, cognitive and linguistic skills) and the degree of 
instructional context-embeddedness; several characteristics of 
instructional context-embeddedness were proposed. In this sec- 
tion the relationship between instructional context-embeddedness 
and ALT is examined in order to further clarify the nature of 
appropriate instruction for LEP students. 

In the SBIF stady, ALT represented the major objective index 
of student participation. ALT is defined as the amount of time 
a student spends in a particular content area engaged in learn- 
ing tasks with a high degree of accuracy (T\kunoff, 1982). Stu- 
dents' accumulation of ALT is regarded as a sensitive index of 
how effective the instruction is. By this criterion, the bi- 
lingual teachers in the SBIF sample appear highly effective. 
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In this section some cautions are expressed regarding the 
interpretation of ALT. Specifically, it is argued that ALT may 
be a necessary condition for inferring effective instruction 
but it is not a sufficient condition. Thus, some forms of in- 
appropriate or less appropriate instruction may nonetheless 
result in high student ALT. In particular, the focus on quan - 
tity of academic information processing engaged in by students 
may divert attention away from both the kinds of academic 
tasks students are expected to engage in and from the types 
of cognitive processes required for successful completion of 
these tasks. In other words, the quality of student's academic 
information processing may be forgotten in the effort to in- 
crease ALT as much as possible by means of active teaching 
behaviors. To illustrate the point: students may accumulate 
high ALT by doing ditto sheet exercises ad nauseum spurred on 
by extrinsic reinforcement (either punishment or reward). How- 
ever, such an instructional emphasis would not be regarded as 
particularly effective because of its focus only on lower 
levels of cognitive processing (e.g., knowledge, comprehension, 
and application in terms of Bloom's taxonomy) and its reliance 
on extrinsic forms of motivation which will not generalize to 
out-of-school contexts (see e.g., Donaldson/ 1978). 

The point is simply that there is more to effective instruc- 
tion than just ALT. Classroom participation and the development 
of both functional language proficiency and academic competence 
will be facilitated by the presentation to students of tasks 
that they find intrinsically interesting and which involve the 
higher level cognitive processes of analysis, synthesis, and 
evaluation of information rather than just the accumulation and 
application of isolated facts. This issue is analyzed further 
in Cummins (in press). 

In short, although ALT is clearly an important indicator of 
ude t academic participation it should not be regarded as a 
sufficient criterion of effective instruction. 



The major point that has been argued in this paper is 
that in deciding on students' ability to function competently 
in monolingual English instructional programs, an exclusive 
focus on language proficiency is misguided because it takes the 
instructional program for granted. In fact, the way in which 
teachers present English instruction to minority students is 
just as important for students' ability to participate compe- 
tently as is students' English language proficiency. Thus, it 
is not sufficient for educators to become more sensitive only 
to indices of LEP students' emerging English language profi- 
ciency; they must also become sensitive to the constraints 
that unmodified English instruction places on students' abil- 
ity to manifest their proficiency and function competently in 
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academic contexts. Therefore reclassification and exit p-o- 
cedures should have a dual focus: First, on students level 
of functional academic language proficiency; and second, on 
the degree and kinds of instructional modifications that will 
be required for the student to participate competently in 
monolingual English academic learning. 
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